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Fourth of July 


“DON’T YOU SHOOT THOSE FIRECRACKERS TILL I GET. BACK!” 


Will Efficient Production Solve the Farm Problem? Page 4—World’s News, Page 5 
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Spare Minutes Count With 
BLACK DIAMOND Files 


A few minutes spent with the proper 
Black Diamond File will give you a 
sharper axe, a better point on your 
. plow, a faster cutting saw or scythe. 


Then; too, you will need a Black Diamond 

File to smooth rough tool handles and for 

innumerable small jobs around the farm, 

pnd Brack Diamond Rasps to shape horses 
oofs. 


Your hardware dealer will help you select 
the proper assortment of Black Diamond 


Files to do all these odd jobs. Make the spare 
minutes count with B Diamond Files. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 


1078 Frankford Ave., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R. 1., U. S. A. 


























The Collegiate Institute 


MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 

School of high standard for boys and young 
men. Graduates noted for exceptional records 
at College and University. Location famed 
for healthfulmess. Total expenses for session 
, For Catalogue, Address 


G. F. M’ALLISTER, A. M., Prin. 




















“The Sweetest Running 
Separator Ever Made 
Se Man’’ aia 


This statement was recently made by a user 
of one of the new 1927 Series De Laval Sepa- 
rators. Users everywhere are enthusiastic in 
their One says, “They are ection, 
and then some;” and all seem to feel they have 
received more separator value in their new De 
Lavals than was ever before possible to obtain. 

Unquestionably these new De Lavals are the 

crowning achievement in the 49 years of sepa. 
rator manufacture and leadership of The D De 
Laval Separator Company, and are superior in 
every respect—in efficiency, ease of 
operation, convenience and durability. 


New De Lavals 
Soon Pay for Themselves 


If you are using an worn or inferior separa- 
tor, anew De ‘aval wil save vy ae age oe which 
uu may now be lo to pay 
De Laval Agent to show you one. You mo 





preciate the new features. Then run the skim- New Features 
milk from your old machine through the new De Te F $ 
Laval, and if you are losing any butter-fat it will 2, Zur=etic Su faakart 
be recovered. Have any such cream weighed and — saves e, fting 

tested and then you can tell exactly how mucha stooping. 

new De Laval save for you. Thousands have 2 Easier Geach 
tried this plan and have been surprised at what ° These new De Lavals are 


they were losing. 
Trade allowance made on old machines of any 
on or — New De Lavals sold on easy terms 
ents, 


easier to start and turn than 
others 


3 Oil Windew. 

© new feature enables you 

bet see how your separator is 
oiled ead shows you the 


2 of th 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 4. Floating ae ie bab 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd. 61 Beale Street umocthen vibration, delivers 


a smoother, richer cream, and 
requires less ess power. 


BILL pg oS 


ba Marthy :— Mexico City. 
In my last letter I was telling you 
about floating gardens that ain't really 
floatin’. All the folks tendin’ these gar- 
dens was Indians 
ami the biggest 
beggars I ever 
seen. At one end 
of the big ditch 
some feller had 
built a shed with a 
floor under it 
and folks from 
town would come 
out there to have 
a good time. Them 
Indians from up 
the creek with 














BILL CASPER 


| more sense than they looked like would 


load their batteau with flowers and go 
down there to sell them. After they 
sell all they can then they turn in and 
beg folks for all the money they could 
get for a few flowers thrown in. They 
are slick ones too. It’s the women and 
girls as does this, sometimes just little 
tiny tricks of girls. 


The women folks in our crowd all 
wanted flowers and most of ’em bought 
great armfuls because they was so cheap. 
But pretty soon they had all they wanted 
and then the beggin’ begins. That didn’t 
get much for ’em so then the little gals 
started their tricks. They run around 
and laid flowers in everybodies laps and 
then went back to get the money for ’em. 
They couldn’t fool me with none of their 
shenanigans. I just give ’em back their 
little flowers. “Bubity bub, bub,” says 
the little gal, pushin’ the flowers back. 
“You needn’t bubity me, sister,” says I, 
“TI ain’t no society queen. Now you run 
‘along with your posies.”. After a lot of 
pushin’ of the flowers back and forth 
she seen that when my mind is made up 
they ain’t no movin’ me, just like you 
seen long ago, and stopped pesterin’ me, 
only you ain’t never stopped. 


Then a woman with a little mite of a 
baby would come along and beg a fellow 
to buy flowers from her. But how do 
you reckon she carried that baby? She 
had it wrapped in a shawl or something 
and had it strapped on her back. She 
didn’t carry it on her arm at all. There 
wasn’t nothing stickin’ out of that shawl 
but the baby’s head and maybe arms. 
Ever last one of them Indian women car- 
ried their babies that way and all of ’em 
seemed to have ’em. Sometimes the larger 
babies would have their legs sticking out 
the corners. And the puzzlin’ part to me 
was the kids seemed to like it. 


We purty near had a accident. We all 
got in two big boats to go up the ditch 
or creek or whatever you call it. Well 
sir, ever last one of them women and 
babies took to their bateaus and got 
around the big boats to beg us to buy 
flowers. I thought shore they was goin’ 
to turn us over and make us all buy 
flowers before they'd let us out. We kept 
hollerin’ “get back” with all our might, 
but they acted like they didn’t understand 
nothin’ we said and I reckon they didn’t 
from the jibberish they was sayin’. Any- 
how we finally got out alive and I’m 
thankful I’m back on this train. 


Yours truly, 


BILL. 


They Wear 
Like Iron} 


“Panama” Overalls are 
noted for long wear. 
They’re made of the heav- 
iest, toughest Indigo Den- 
im, with extra-wide sus- 
penders; double-stitched 
seams; reinforced pock- 
ets; and rust-proof buttons 
that won’t come off. 


Comfortable, 
Too. 
Cut “full-size”, 
roomy and com- 
fortable. Al- 
ways look good 
because of their 
perfect fit. Ena- 
ble you to do 
more and bet- 
ter work, and 
enjoy doing it. 
Union made. 
Ask your deal- 
er. Look for 
the trade-mark. 
They’re “Made 
to Make Good”. 
KAHN MFG. CO., 
bile, Ala. 

























“Panama” 


Overalls 

























from a bone spavin, ring bone, 
splint, curb, side bone, or similar 
troubles; gets horse going sound. 
Absorbine acts mildly but quickly. 
Lasting results, Does not blister 
or remove hair, and horse can be 
worked. At druggists, or postpaid, 
$2.50. Horse book 9-S free. 










dollar; not a Jame step in 
lorking daily.” 


ABSORBINE 





WE YOUNG, Inc. 384 Lyman St.. Spring? 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Hurry Summer Plantings; Top-dress in Time; Prepare for Fall Sowings 


1. The Farm Alarm Clock: Eleven Early July 
Jobs to Be Done at Once 


ACCINATE the hogs in time. It is cheap in- 

\ ) surance. There is no sale for cholera hogs. We 

can save about 90 per cent of the herd by timely 
yaccination against cholera. Fifty cents invested in 
vaccination saves a $20 hog. 

2. Clean out and then disinfect 
the potato curing house. Spraying 
thoroughly with a solution made 
by dissolving one pound of sul- 
phate of copper (bluestone or blue 
vitriol) in 25 gallons of water will 
attend to the disinfection. 

3. Hurry the planting of silage 
crops. Silage is canned pasturage 
for the cows. Crops for silage 
started after the middle of July will not produce well. 
Corn and sweet sorghum are the best silage crops. And 
there is no better time than July to build a silo. 

4. Mulch tomatoes with straw. This will (1) in- 
crease the total yield, (2) lengthen the period of pro- 
duction, (3) reduce blossom-end rot, and (4) if the 
mulch is heavy, will remove the necessity for cultiva- 
tion. Mulch should be six inches deep for best results. 

5. Plant abundant humus crops. “Any farmer” 
said a successful farmer to us recently, “who will ap- 
ply 1% bushels of soybeans to the acre in his corn 
when he lays it by will in three years double the 
yield of his crops. This is no guesswork,” he added, 
“it is my experience.” 

6. That yellowish-brown or light yellow bug found 
on beans and having 16 black spots on its wing covers 
is the Mexican bean beetle. It can be controlled by 
dusting twice a week with 1 part calcium arsenate and 
10 parts of dry slaked lime. The dusting must be done 
with a dust gun that applies the poison with force. 

7. Plant an extra patch of okra, tomatoes, and but- 
terbeans before the middle of July. These are three 
sure-fire crops under good care, and make almost a 
balanced ration in hot weather. Okra in brine or dried, 
tomatoes in cans, and dry butterbeans can be had 
throughout the winter at little cost. 

8 Let’s take possession of the stubble fields. If na- 
ture is allowed her course, she will grow nothing but 
weeds on stubble land. Wise “tenants of the Almighty” 
choose stubble land crops from this list: corn, sorghum, 
Sudan grass, kafir corn, teosinte, pearl millet, broom 
corn, soybeans, cowpeas, peanuts, sweet 
clover, bur clover, second-crop Irish 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, stock beets, 
pumpkins, cashaws, and a score of veg- 
etables. 

9. The red spider eats holes in the 
profit side of the farm ledger. “Go 
after him right now,” was the urgent 
advice given several weeks ago by 
an eminent entomologist. If the ad- 
vice was not followed then, it is bet- 
ter followed late than not at all. ‘Poke- 
weeds, violet plants, and all hedgerows 
of blackberries serve well as winter- 
homes and pantries for the red spider 
and thus make possible his annual out- 
breaks on cotton. Destroy these plants; 
they should be not merely cut off, but 
dug up by the roots. 

10. To offset pasture failure or other 
shortage of green feed in summer and 
fall, sow Sudan grass now in two-foot 
Tows and make another sowing two 
weeks later. These will give two or 
three cuttings and furnish 10 to 30 tons 





females. 


Jersey Cattle Club, New York, for 260,201 


and silage. Make the rows two feet wide, sow nearly 
on a level, and fertilize each acre, either broadcast or 
in the drill, with 500 pounds of the following mixture; 
200 pounds of acid phosphate, 250 pounds nitrate of 
soda, and 50 pounds muriate of potash. 

11. Magnesian lime is now offered by practically all 
the companies doing business in the bright tobacco belt 
and E. G. Moss of the Tobacco Experiment Station at 
Oxford, N. C., says that the best effects of magnesian 
lime as a preventive of sand-drown come from apply- 
ing the lime about a year, or certainly six months, be- 
fore the tobacco is planted. This means that summer 
or fall is the time to apply this sand-drown remedy. It 
is therefore unwise to delay longer our lime order. 


II. What to Plant in Early July 


ERE is a list of field crops to plant now :— 


Buckwheat Mangoes Rutabaga Sunflower 
Corn illet Sorghum Sweet potato 
Cowpeas Spanish peanuts Soybean Turnip 
Irish potato Rape Sudan grass 


Here is a list of garden crops to plant now for fall 
supply of vegetables :— 


Snapbeans Cabba, Cucumber Spinach (New 

Lima beans Collards Endive Zealand) 

Cornfield beans Carrot Kale Squash 

Beets Chard Mustard Tomato 

Brussels Corn Okra Turnip 
sprouts Cress Radish 


The following plants may be set now: cabbage, col- 
lard, celery, eggplant, pepper, sweet potato, and straw- 
berry. 


III. More Nitrogen for Corn, More Corn for 
the Crib 


OP-DRESSING corn with nitrate of soda or other 
soluble sources of nitrogen is a general and profit- 
able practice with many corn growers, not only 
with early corn but with late corn as well. Experience 
has taught and experiments proved that early applica- 
tions give best results. It has been the practice 
of some not to apply such fertilizers until the tas- 
sels begin to appear. This is too late for best results. 
The application should be made three. or four weeks 
earlier, or when the common varieties of field corn are 
about two 
feet high. 
Such appli- 
cations should 
be cultivated 


Ske a . é: +t 





THE MILLIONTH REGISTERED JERSEY 


St. Savior’s Blue Fox's Bess 739799 is the millionth animal registered by the American 
bulls have been registered as well as 739,799 
The young calf Bess was owned by L. E. Wright, of Spartanburg County, S. C., 







into the ground as soon as made. If this is not done, 
the fertilizer will in most part at least remain in- 
active until rain falls or until it is brought into 
contact with moist soil by subsequent cultivation. 
A minimum application should rarely be under 100 
pounds, and 200 or even 300 pounds per acre is often 
more profitable than 100 pounds or less. It costs about 
the same to apply 100 pounds as it does to apply 200 
pounds or more. 


IV. Plow Land Now for Fall Sowing 


EFORE we make final plans for an “agricultural 

excursion” or family vacation, let’s plow or at 

least disk all stubble or other land to be sowed to 
small grain, vetch, clovers, alfalfa, and other crops to 
be sowed next fall. If this is not done, a crop of 
weeds and, worse still, a crop of clods will result. Of 
course, all such land should be sowed to a cover crop 
of soybeans or cowpeas, though velvet beans may be 
substituted in the Lower South and buckwheat in the 
mountains. 


Tests made in many states prove that spring plowing 
of land intended for wheat can be depended on to add 
10 to 30 per cent to the yield of wheat that follows. 


When a summer legume crop is sowed in June or 
July, then is the time to apply lime, phosphorus, and 
potassium. For crops commonly grown, 1,000 to 2,000 
pounds of lime, 300 to 500 pounds of acid phosphate, 
and 50 to 100 pounds of muriate of potash (or 200 to 
400 of kainit) are recommended. In case alfalfa or 
sweet clover is to be sowed, then 4,000 pounds of lime 
or even more may be needed. 


Let’s not delay ordering the lime and fertilizer for 
these summer crops. Why not also anticipate our fall 
needs of lime, fertilizer, and seeds, and place the order 
before the end of this month? 


V. Planting Sorghum in July 


ETHER we use it for silage, soiling, hay, 
or for syrup, sorghum planted in early July 
will mature under normal weather conditions, 

provided early or even medium early varieties are se- 
lected. “Isn’t it late to plant sorghum 
in July?” someone may ask. Yes, it is 
late. Nine o’clock is late for breakfast, 
but not too ‘late for one who has had 
no breakfast. 

The cows and horses on our farms 
will have very little to eat for dinner, 
supper, or breakfast if we do not do 
something toward growing feed at 
home. If we do not grow it at home, 
where will we get the money to buy it? 
Not many of us have in sight more 
than enough money-crop money to pro- 
vide food and clothing for our families. 


But what we want to say now is that 
Early Amber, Folgers, and other mem- 
bers of the Amber group of sorghums 
will mature for syrup in less than 100 
days, or in about three months. July, 
August, and September furnish the 
necessary time for Amber sorghum to 
make a crop, whether it is to be used 
for soiline, silage, syrup, or hay, or 
for all three. It will not only make a 
crop but a good one, too, on good land, 
if kept cultivated clean. And the Or- 
ange group will mature, too, though it 
takes a little longer. 

Sorghum planted early in July will 
make a crop of silage before cold 


per acre of green feed that may be 
mvaluable for supplementing pasturage 


urebred heifer and from this foundation animal 
Jersey” was sold by Mr. Wright June 14 to 


zr 


who started a Jersey herd in 1921 with one 
has obtained 13 descendants.. The “milliont 
B. T. Earle, of Spartanburg, S. C., for $170. 


weather, and it will make syrup; or i? 
may be fed green or made into hay. 
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Will Efficient Production Solve the Farm Problem? 


FFICIENT production will not solve the farm 

economic problem. It might do so were sufficient 

efficiency possible, but it would require super- 
human efficiency, or greater efficiency than is possible 
under the present handicaps of agriculture, some of 
which are man-made or government-made, and some of 
which are inherent in the very nature of agricultural 
production. 

“Greater efficiency” is the favorite solution for the 
farm problem, offered by those who direct our chambers 
of commerce, by manufacturers, by so-called big busi- 
ness, and by some who call themselves farm economists. 


I 

These critics of farm efficiency never knew the fun- 
damental differences in farm and industrial production, 
or they entirely overlook them and, with characteristic 
egotism of the American business man, they assume 
that their own success is due to their greater efficiency. 
They honestly but erroneously believe that the troubles 
of the farmer are all a result of his lack of business 
sense and of inefficiency in his production. They forget 
that the industrialists and other non-agricultural classes 
in this country are not required to meet the competition 
of the rest of the world through efficiency. They for- 
get that the protective tariff on manufactured products, 
restricted immigration, loans made to railroads, and 
many other kinds of government help, are all aids sup- 
plied by man-made laws to help non-agricultural busi- 
ness meet competition. When the manufacturers of 
this country went to Congress and asked that a tariff 
wall be put around them to protect them from foreign 
competition and enable them to raise the prices of their 
products which the farmer must buy, they were not 
told to “go back home, work harder, practice greater 
economy, and produce more efficiently.” 

As a matter of fact, farmers are individually just 
as efficient as manufactiirers, merchants, bankers, and 
other business men, and work much harder and are 
much more economical, of necessity. Also agricultural 
production, as a whole, has made as great or greater 
progress-in efficient production than has industry. From 
the hand sickle of 75 years ago to the combine of today 
marks as great an advance in the efficient production of 
a bushel of wheat and in the economizing of human 
labor as can be found during the same period in mer- 
chandising, banking, or manufacturing. During the 
last half of the last century the human labor required 
to produce a bushel of wheat by American farmers was 
reduced from 3% hours to 10 minutes. Farmers are 
as efficient in farming as merchants in merchandising, 
or as manufacturers in manufacturing. 


I 

Another important considerztion is this: Competition 
in industry and the control of all the important factors 
which determine the volume and efficiency of produc- 
tion—in other words, the fully competitive nature of 
all other lines of production outside of agriculture— 
enables the efficients to drive out or starve out the in- 
efficients. . 

In agriculture, on the other hand, many of the most 
important factors influencing volume and efficiency of 
production are not under the control of the producer, 
therefore the business is not fully competitive and the 
inefficients cannot be driven out of farming. The most 
inefficient can make enough at farming to sustain life 
and they cannot be driven into any other place where 
that can be done, for none exists. Competition and the 
handicaps imposed by organized governments may. de- 
press the farmer and lower his standard of living to 
that of the peasant, but it cannot drive him from the 
soil, the only place where he can certainly produce 
enough to sustain life. Moreover, because the sunshine 
and the rain, the most important factors in determining 
farm production, are delivered in equal quantity and 
quality to efficient and inefficient alike, farm production 
is not fully competitive, therefore many of the efficient 
are attracted from farming into activities where there 
is fuller play and reward for competitive abilities. 

These natural handicaps to agriculture. are great, but 
a~when unaided agriculture must compete with industry, 
commerce, and other non-farming activities which are 
aided, protected, and fostered by government-made tar- 
iffs, subsidies to commerce and transportation, and 
shielded from world-competition, then the handicaps im- 
posed on agriculture become insurmountable. No de- 
gree of efficiency in production that is humanly possible 
under such conditions can adequately solve the farm 
problem. 

Hl 


But there is still another reason why efficient pro- 
. 


duction can never solve present-day farm problems. The 
volume of farm production cannot be controlled or 
fitted to demand and consumption in any one year. A 
yearly surplus or deficiency is unavoidable, for yields 
per acre, or efficiency in production, may vary as much 
as 40 per cent, due to factors over which the farmer 
has absolutely no control. 


When a surplus is produced, prices are depressed so 
that a large crop—so-called efficient production—brings 
the producer less financial return than smaller yields 
or less efficient production. In fact, if the surplus be 
large enough (so that, for example, 18,000,000 bales of 
cotton lack $400,000,000 of bringing as much as 16,- 
000,000 bales brought the year before, as has actually 
occurred), then prices are so depressed that many farm- 
ers are put. in such financial condition that future effi- 
cient production is impossible. 

Yearly or periodic farm surpluses cannot and never 
have been avoided. Therefore one important. farm 
problem -is to handle surpluses of farm crops, so that 
they will not bankrupt the producers and make effi- 
cient production in the near future impossible. 

IV 

Again, the theorists say, farmers could and ought 
to control surpluses of farm products through codpera- 
tion—by codperative marketing. It changes the actual 
conditions or results not one whit to agree that farmers 
under other conditions could control surpluses of non- 
perishable crops by coéperation, and that they ought 
to do so. But it is a “condition and not a theory” 
that confronts agriculture today. Under present con- 
ditions farmers cannot codperate in the marketing of 
their products to such an extent as to efficiently handle 
the frequent surpluses of the larger non-perishable 
crops. : 

The problem to be decided now is, whether farmers 
will codperate to the extent necessary to save agricul- 
ture from a depression, which will, if not remedied, re- 
duce large numbers of farmers to a condition of help- 
less and hopeless peasantry. 

In our opinion, with the handicaps put on agriculture 
by privileges and aids to other industries by the gov- 
ernment, the farmers cannot by any degree of efficiency 
practicable to obtain, or by any degree of codperation 
probable or possible in their present condition, meet 
the situation and solve the farm problem, unless by aid 
of congressional legislation, similar in kind and purpose 
to the McNary-Haugen bill, recently passed by Con- 
gress and vetoed by the President. 


WE MAY YET MAKE A PRICE-SMASHING 
COTTON CROP 


HERE seems to be a general impression that 
there is going to be a short crop of cotton and 
= that cotton will be a good price, but on what basis 
this confidence can exist is beyond our understanding. 
It is. simply nonsense for anyone to conclude that we 
can’t have three fair to good crops of cotton in succes- 
sion. We grew 207.7 pounds per acre in 1911, 190.9 
pounds in 1912, 182 pounds in 1913, and 209.2 pounds 
in 1914, or for four years in succession we grew more 
cotton per acre than in either 1925 or 1926. There is 
enough land planted to cotton to again produce a surplus 
of cotton if we get a fair yield; therefore any farmer 
who lets up on plans for making hay, food, and feed 
crops this year is simply inviting disaster. 


Probably the chief reason for the general idea that 
cotton will not be overdone this year rests on the av- 
erage person’s hazy idea that the Mississippi flood has 
made a tremendous cut in cotton acreage and prospec- 
tive yields. In this connection the following statement 
based on Agricultural Department figures deserves con- 
sideration :-— 

“Of cotton lands which have been under water 
the total is placed at 2,105,000 acres, and last year 
this area produced 1,028,000 bales. Assuming 
that only one-half of this acreage is in cotton this 
year, the loss compared with results obtained in an 








Next Week or Later 


” Friendly Talks From Longview Farm—By Clar- 
ence Poe. 
A Tragedy of Ignorance—By Dr. F. M. Register. 
Windnulls and Windmill Week. 
The Efficiency Law—By Dr. J. W. Holland. 





— 





exceptionally favorable crop this year will be® 
slightly over a half million bales. If only one-third 7 
the acreage is abandoned, as some experts believe,” 
the loss directly attributable to the flood will not” 
exceed 300,000 bales.” 


LOW EGG PRICES PROBABLY WITH US’ 
FOR AWHILE 
VERY farm should have on it 50 to 100 good p 
ducing hens. No better food can be had thag 
chickens and eggs. They are also an impor 
sideline for cash income. -We need to keep in ming) 
however, that the poultry business has grown by lea 
and bounds in the past few years, all of which ig 
bringing about lower prices, especially on eggs. The 
average price of extra quality eggs in New York om) 
May 15 was 27 cents a dozen. 
cents a dozen average price for the past ten years of 
the same date in New York. In 1917 the price wag 
38 cents, and 52 cents in 1919. 
We believe there is still much room for more and 
better poultry on Southern farms, because thousands 


of our farms do not yet produce a sufficient quantity of 
Certainly this much) 
Even if the price ig, 


chickens and eggs for home use. 
should be produced by every one. 
comparatively low, it will pay to produce a reasonable 
surplus for the local market. But we must keep i 
mind that for the present at least, there will be no 
more of the 50-cents-per-dozen eggs except probably a 
month or.two in the off season when comparatively 
few eggs are produced. 


Eggs in cold storage at New York a year ago on 
May 15 amounted to 2,900,000 cases and on the same 
date this year, 4,110,000 cases, or an increase of 1,210, 
000. New York is the biggest egg market in the coun- 
try, and the fact that stocks of storage eggs are so 
much greater there now than last year clearly indicates 
that we may not expect higher prices on an average 
for eggs during the coming year than we did last year, 
and probably not as high. 


SHOULD FERTILIZERS BE APPLIED BROAD- 
CAST FOR ROW CROPS? 


TATEMENTS are often received by the editor 
S proposing that fertilizers be applied broadcast 

for row crops like corn, cotton, peanuts, etc. The 
argument used in support of this idea is that the roots 
of the corn plant fill the soil and cross each other be- 
tween the rows and that, therefore, the fertilizer ought 
to be broadcast.. Or the argument may be that the 
plant foods when dissolved in the soil water are diffused 
throughout the whole soil and therefore more prompt 
and better results will come from broadcasting the 
fertilizer. 


These advocates of broadcasting fertilizers forget 
that while it is true that the roots may traverse the 
distance between the rows, there are more roots in a 
given area near the plants than in the same sized area 
in the center between the rows. They also forget that 
although the plant foods dissolve in the water and be- 
come diffused more or less, the stronger solution will 
be near where the fertilizer is put and when put in the 
drill, the stronger solution will be in the soil where 
there are most roots. They probably are also not aware 
of the numerous tests which show that for row crops 
a given amount of fertilizer, when distributed in the 
row, will give larger returns than when broadcast. 


These tests are so numerous and point so positively 
to the fact stated that no farmer need seek additional 
proof or experiment for himself, because such experi- 
ments are expensive; but the Ohio Experiment Station 
in its Weekly Press Bulletin says:— 


“Two plots planted (to corn) June 5, each re- 
ceived 300 pounds per acre of a 12-3-4 fertilizer. 
On one all the fertilizer was applied broadcast; on 
the other, the 300-pound application was split, one- 
third being applied in the hill and the remainder 
broadcast. The corn harvested from the latter plot 
contained 8 per cent less moisture (matured ear- 
lier) at husking time and the yield of dry corn was 
24 bushels more per acre than on the plot receiving 
all its fertilizer broadcast.” 


PFN 


VERY farmer in the South ought to be interested ~ 


in the adoption of the “Torrens System” of regis- 

tering land titles as explained on page 5 recently. 
In several states where “permissive” laws have been 
adopted, laws merely permitting Torrens land titles, 
the system has gotten nowhere because lawyers have 
refused to encourage the plan. 
compulsory in every state in America. 
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It ought to be made q 
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interests are much concerned as to the Presiden- 
tial nominations next year. The spoilsmen and 
bosses in both parties are busy calculating how to 
get the support of this or that industrial element. On the 
other hand, so far as farmers are 
concerned, each party assumes that 
its farmer-members will vote for 
the nominee who wears the usual 
party label, regardless of whether 
he has any well considered plan 
for giving equality to agriculture 
or not. Yet a Chicago dispatch of 
June 5 calmly tells us :— 
“The share of agriculture in 
the income of the people of 


Rise: now America’s industrial and commercial 





CLARENCE POE 


the United States has shrunk 
about one-half since the World War, according to 
studies made by the Institute for Research in Land 
Economics and Public Utilities at Northwestern 
University.” 
The Presidential Campaign 
N ANCIENT proverb says, “Who makes him- 
A self a worm must not complain if he is trodden 
on.” If farmers accept without protest this situ- 
ation, this nearly 50 per cent cut in their relative share 
of the national income, they may expect nothing except 
more of the same sort of treatment. In both parties 
now farmers should be organizing to compel the nhomi- 
nation of candidates who have the ability and the 
courage to carry out (as President Coolidge has not 
done) the principle enunciated in the Republican na- 
tional platform of 1924:— 


“The Republican Party pledges itself to the de- 
velopment and enactment of measures which will 
place the agricultural interests of America on a 
basis of economic equality with other industry.” 


Yet for the advocate of progressive policies in gov- 
ernment, the outlook has seldom been more dishearten- 
ing than at the present time. In the Democratic Party 
there is no promising leader in sight who is “more con- 
cerned about human rights than property rights” as 
Woodrow Wilson said he was. In the Republican 
Party the phrase “malefactors of great wealth” which 
Roosevelt hurled at the beneficiaries of special privilege 
would now seem to Mr. Mellon and his associates the 
height of sacrilege and blasphemy. Even such meas- 
ures as old age pensions, mothers’ pensions, and state 
health insurance by means of which many European 
countries relieve the more acute suffering of the poor 
and distressed, we Americans wave aside as “socialistic” 
or “Bolshevistic”; they are not even discussed by our 
political leaders. 


The Causes of Lawlessness: A Cross-section 


of American Public Opinion 


UST as in government there seetn to be few leaders 
Fen are concerned with setting up higher ideals of 

justice and democracy, so in American family and so- 
eial life there seems no escape from the conclusion that 
we are in an era more than usually sordid and material- 
istic. Recently the National Economic League, with 
headquarters in Boston, asked this question of 4,700 
prominent people scattered throughout the United 
States :— 

“Is there, in your opinion, an abnormal amount 
of lawlessness and disrespect for law in this country 
at the present time?” 

Of 1,594 members answering, only 105 said no, 1,489 
yes. As the cause of lawlessness and disrespect for 
law, 2,609 expressed themselves as follows :— 


1, Improper laws .......-0+-seeccereesceecess Oo” 
2. Lax enforcement ......--.sessecrsecseceeees 895 
3. The condition of public sentiment...... 1,065 


As to the causes influencing the condition of public 
sentiment, answers were made as follows :— 


The prohibition situation 


Lack of proper education, lack of juvenile training and 
parental control, or emphasis on citizenship in schools 145 


Aftermath of the World War ......--.sscsseeseeeeeeeeeeees 122 
Character of laws and inefficiency of courts............ 113 
Increased restraint on personal liberty ..........+-+e+see++ 100 
Indifference and irresponsibility of citizens ............++-- % 
Too much prosperity, selfishness, money worship, pur- 
SUIt OF PICASMTE ...00.0cccccrcseverccccceccecccgevescoes go 
Laxity of morals; lack of religion ..........:ssseeesseeees 73 
Attitude of public press .......-cccceeeseeceeeesecceecseees 58. 
Bad example of people of high social, moral, and political 
SONG i i tend dd ced WndbnxeeeceSinespecden caverpoustauted 
Misplaced sympathy with criminals ..........+..s-seeeseeee % 
Unassimilated foreign element ...........cecesesceeseseeseee 2 
Consideration of the individual rather than society...... 22 
Lack of leadership for public opinion. ..........<.+++-0+++++ 2 
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An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


What About Prohibition? 


S TO prohibition itself, another referendum taken 

by the National Economic League among its 

4,700 members at the same time showed results 

quite. enlightening as to general public opinion in this 
country today :-— 





; Number Per cent 
Favoring repeal of 18th (Prohibition) 
Amendment ... eee $41 “4 
Against repeal .... Aen 97 52 
Wee WORKER? Sanickss +hoccpecetsasscetmnesincas 6 4 


As for the Volstead Act, the vote was 30 per cent 
for repeal, 22 per cent for liberalization, 34 per cent for 
making it stronger, 9 per cent for keeping it as it is, 
and 5 per cent not voting. When it came to what to 
do in case of a modification of the Volstead Act, it 
is interesting to see what a range of possibilities the 
members. ran into, with the result that many took refuge 
by getting into the non-voting group. Here are some 
of the questions and answers :— 


“Should the question as to whether any particular bev- 
erage is, in fact, intoxicating be left te court and rather 
than definitely established in legislation?” Yes, 293; no, 952; 
not voting, 659. 

“Should each state be itted to determine by legisla- 
tion the limit of the alcoholic content of beverages permis- 
sible under the 18th Amendment?” Yes, 405; no, 943; not 
voting, 

“Should the Federal Government (if the Volstead Act is 
modified so as to permit or allow greater alcoholic content 
in beverages) contro] the sale of such beverages h 

ederal dispens. or otherwise?” Yes, 911; no, 52; not 
voting, #4. - 

“Would you favor allowing alcoholic beverages manufac- 
tured under a modification of the Volstead Act to be con- 
sumed in and restaurants, if served with food?” Yes, 
901; no, 599; not voting, 404. 


Negroes No Longer Stay Where Slavery Left 
em 


HEN the period of deflation hit American ag- 

riculture in 1920, there were many who feared 

that the net result would be to drive a larger 
proportion of whites than Negroes off the farms and 
to that extent curtail the predominance of white farm- 
ers in the rural South. As a matter of fact, however, 
the 1925 farm census shows that in the five years 
1920-25 more than twice as large a proportion of Ne- 
groes as whites quit farming. The farm population 
for the two races in this country is reported as fol- 


lows :— 
Jan. 1,1920 Jan. 1, 1925 Decrease 





MD dad ene sg knees cnuhuse 26,313,654 24,474,812 7 per cent 
OO RR ee Ae 5,300,615 4,506,881 15 per cent 
Siudiee dia 


A POEM FOR INDEPENDENCE DAY: 
““RECESSIONAL” 


N 1897 when England, standing at the zenith of 
i her imperial power, proudly celebrated the 60th 
anniversary of Victoria’s reign, Rudyard Kip- 
ling dared to rebuke the boasting of the times in 
his now world-famous poem, “Recessional.” 


Thirty years later, our own mighty nation, richer 
and more powerful than Rome or Greece in the 
days of Caesar or Alexander, is likewise tempted 
to forget the great moralities upon which alone can 
lasting national greatness be founded :— 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our meee Sa line, 
f Beneath whose awful d we hold 
Lord of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


Dominion over m and pine: 
The tumult and the shouting dies; 

The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 

An humble and a contrite heart: { 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


Far-called our navies melt away, 

On dune and headland sinks. the fire, 
Lo, all our p of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
—— of the nations, spare us yet, 

st we. forget, lest we forget! 





If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the law: 
Lerd God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard; 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard: 
For frantic boast- and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! 
—Rudyard Kipling. 
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Unquestionably one of the most important factors 
influencing Negro migration from the South has been 
our new national immigration laws. Now that immi- 
gration from Southern Europe has been largely stop- 
ped, Northern mines, shops, railroads, construction 
forces, etc., are calling for Negro labor and offering 
it more than it can. possibly make in “crop lien, time 
prices” tenant farming. 

Furthermore, the diffusion of Negroes among vari- 
ous industries is indicated by their racial history, for 
there is nothing in the history or evolution of the Negro 
race to suggest that it is especially devoted to agricul- 
tural pursuits. A great proportion of the Anglo-Saxon 
and Teutonic races have specialized in agriculture for 
thousands of years. The culture of fields as a sole 
occupation of a great part of the white race has been 
the rule for ages. On the other hand, the colored races 
in Africa, like our native American Indians, appear 
to have been primarily hunters, fishers, and tribal war- 
riors with only a very secondary interest in farming. 
As Du Chaillu says of the Fan tribes :— 

“Their agricultural operations are very rude, and 
differ but little from those of the surrounding 
tribes. The only agricultural instrument they have 
is a kind of heavy knife or cutlass, which serves 
in place of an axe to cut down trees. After the 
clearing is made, the women go around among the 
burned logs and tree-roots, and stick in their roots 
and shrubs wherever they can find space; and na- 
ture does the rest.” 

Slavery therefore produced an artificial, unnatural, 
and hence probably temporary situation when it forced 
practically all American Negroes into farm work, re- 
gardless of personal attributes, aptitudes, or inclinations. 
Like the Italians and Hebrews, the Negroes are also 
naturally gregarious; for thousands of years they have 
lived in groups or villages, and they work best and 
are happiest when working together in considerable 
numbers—another reason why industrial work appeals 
so strongly to them. 


All in all, the scattering of the Negroes not only into 
all sections but into all occupations appears to be a 
natural movement, and must be expected to go on for 
many years. In this connection we find the statement 
in an exchange that from 1910 to 1920, less than 1 per 
cent of the country’s gain in Negro population occurred 
in the nine old Southern States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Kentucky, and 99 per 
cent in other states. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Beauty of Grapes 


OBABLY no other plant is more beautiful in all 

its aspects than the grape. The vine is graceful, 

the leaves singularly beautiful in shape, the fruit 
has been for thousands of years one of the favorite em- 
blems in all art, and the flower is dainty and with a 
delicacy of odor almost unrivalled. 


SOMETHING TO READ 
Look on Page 13 for Our New Feature 


NE of the most wholesome customs in which a 

family can engage is that of reading a Bible pas- 

sage together (or having someone read it aloud to 
the rest) each night at bedtime. On the other hand, if 
one just picks up the Bible each night and reads what- 
ever his eye lights on, it is hard to make the reading 
understandable and appealing to the children of the fam- 
ily who should be trained early to love and understand 
the greatest book in the world. 

In this situation we have arranged for a distinguished 
Bible student to furnish our readers for each night of 
the rest of 1927 a brief and beautiful Bible passage 
which the whole family may read together with delight 
and benefit. This feature appears on page 13 and will 
be found regularly hereafter, just below Dr. Holland's 
popular weekly sermon. 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


EVER ascribe to an opponent motives meaner 

than your own. There may be students. here to- 

day who have decided this session to go in for im- 
mortality, but would like to know of an easy way of 
accomplishing it. There is a way—but not so easy as 
you think. Go through life without ever age bes 
your opponents motives meaner than your own. N: 
so lowers the moral currency. Give it up, and be great. 
—Sir James M. Barrie, at St. Andrews University. 
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tention to the fact that flies which annoy cattle 

during the summer either have little or no effect 
on milk production or the fly repellents used do as 
much harm as the flies. These statements have been 
based on tests at the Missouri-.and 
Connecticut experiment stations, 
that were made several years ago. 
But now comes the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station 
(Weekly Press 
Bulletin, June 10, 


"Te Progressive Farmer has repeatedly called at- 





1927) with the 
following state- 

ea ment :— 
TAIT BUTLER “Tests at the 
experiment _ sta- 


tion (Ohio) showed that flies on the 
cows had very little effect on milk 
production, The drop in production 
in July and August when ‘flies are 
bad’ is probably due to a shortage of 
grass and hot weather.” 

The writer believes that flies do 
lessen the milk production, at least by 
annoying the cattle, even if they do no 
greater injury, but that no spray or 
other fly repellent has yet been found 
that does not also injure the cattle 
more or less. Many of the fly re- 
pellents used will protect the cattle 
from flies to a considerable extent, 
and some of them are less objection- 
able than others when applied to the 
cattle, but we have never yet seen any 
effective or economical fly repellent 
that was not more or less objection- 
able when applied to the hair and skin 
of the dairy cow. 


There are three kinds of flies which 
give most of the trouble :— 


1, The common house fly, which does 
not bite, but is a nuisance and a carrier 
of diseases, because of its filthy habits 
of life and its ability to find its way into 
every place occupied by man and other 
animals. 


2. The stable fly, which pierces the skin 
and lives on the blood of its victims. It 
is about the same size as the house fly 
and looks much the same to the ordinary 
observer, but its food and method of se- 
curing it are different. 


3. The so-called horn fly, named such 
because of its habit of congregating 
around the base of the horn, but these 
flies also collect in large numbers on the 
neck and shoulders or any other part of 
the body where they cannot be reached 
by the animal with head or switch. It 
also pierces the skin and lives on ‘the 

of its victims. 

The house fly and stable fly breed 
in any kind of manure and filth about the buildings, but 
they are partial to fresh horse manure, especially the 
house fly. The horn fly breeds chiefly in the pastures, 
in the small piles of manure dropped by the cattle, but 
owing to their habit of lighting on the cattle they are 
carried wherever the cattle go. 


Preventing Flies Breeding 


HE best preventive remedy, although never en- 

tirely effective, is to destroy the breeding places 

of the flies or prevent their breeding in large num- 
bers. The Ohio bulletin referred to makes these sug- 
gestions :— 

“Tf at all possible, the accumulations of manure 
should be removed and all decaying vegetable mat- 
ter cleaned away from around the premises and 
this sanitary condition maintained. But regardless 
of how clean the surroundings, the use of sprays, 
traps, and poisons in early summer will lessen the 
numbers of flies later. Light spraying now is bet- 
ter than heavy spraying later. Dairymen at the 
Ohio Experiment Station find that heavy spraying 
probably will do the cows more harm than the 
flies would.” 

If there were a simple method by which the breeding 
or multiplication of the flies could be prevented and all 
would follow the method, that would be a happy solu- 
tion of the problem, but unfortunately there is no sim- 
ple or easy way of preventing the flies breeding in the 
manure and if there were, some near neighbors would 
not follow it. 


Treating the Manure 

FE CANNOT find convincing evidence that 

there is any economical way of treating the 

manure which will prevent the flies breeding 

in it, that will not also injure the manure or the land 
> 








ontrolling Flies That Bother Cattle | 


Destroying Breeding Places Best Preventive Remedy—Fly Repellents Discussed 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


to which it is applied. Borax is one of the most effec- 
tive agents with which the manure may be treated to 
prevent flies breeding in it, but if enough borax is used 
to be effective, it will probably injure the soil to which 
the manure is applied. Moreover, in my opinion, this 





GOOD COWS, GOOD PASTURE, SHADE FOR HOT DAYS—PROFIT FOR 


and other methods of treating the manure which have 
been suggested are more expensive than to clean up 
and remove all the manure, litter, rubbish, and filth 
in which flies might breed, every second day and haul 
it and spread it upon the land. This is thought im- 
practicable by many because, as they say, they cannot 
afford the labor cost and because the fields are growing 
crops and there is no land on which to spread the ma- 
nure. These are more or less real objections to the 
method, and these are the facts we had in mind when 
we stated above that there was no simple or easy 
method now known for preventing flies breeding in 
manure. But we still believe this the most practical 
and least expensive method of preventing flies breeding 
about the stables and the other farm buildings. 


Flies carry disease germs and filth, besides being a 
nuisance to those who must live with them, and the 
stable fly and the horn fly also pierce the skins of their 
victims and suck their blood, therefore probably doing 
considerable injury to the comfort, growth, and pro- 
duction of livestock. They-are also a nuisance to milk- 
ers and are carriers of filth in the dairy. 

As to just how much injury they do the livestock, 
there is considerable doubt, but there is no question 
about their being a general nuisance. 


Fly Repellents 


HERE are commercial fly repellents on the mar- 
ket, which we believe are generally effective when 
applied sufficiently often and some of which it is 
claimed leave no sticky residue on the hair to collect 
dust and dirt. Most of the homemade remedies contain 
more or less oil and some of. them are objectionable 
because they cause dust and dirt to collect on the coats 
of the cattle. If any considerable amount of oil is ap- 
plied, it also tends to interfere with the functions of 
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the skin and cause the cattle to suffer more severely 
from the heat. 

The Extension Service of the Florida College of 
Agriculture suggests the following homemade fly re 
pellents :— 

“A simple fly rep is made by mixing two gallons 


kerosene, one } pot pine tar, and pint crude carbolic acid, 
The addition of ope quart of fish oil will improve the mixture, 

“Another emulsion that has given good results, especially 
for the repulsion of stable flies, which sting painfully, is. 
composed of one gallon fish oil, two ounces 
pine tar, two ounces pennyroyal, and one 
pint of kerosene. 





all. 





“The Iowa fly spray consists of 4% quarts 
of coal tar dip, 4% quarts fish oil, three 
quarts coal oil, three quarts whale oil 
and 1% quarts of tar. Dissolve three 
pounds laundry soap in water, add the’ 
ingredients of the spray and bring the” 
whole up to 30 gallons with lukewarm soft” 
water. This spray will keep off the flie 
and the whale oil prevents the coats 
the animals becoming harsh. The cows) 
should be sprayed twice a day—in the} 
morning before milking and in the after-) 
noon when in the barn for silage or green’ 
feed. With a portable cart made from 
half barrel by attaching wheels and 
spray pump and nozzle, two men cas 
spray 40 cows in five minutes. Thirty) 
gallons of this mixture will spray 40 cows) 
twice a day for 10 days at a cost of oney 
cent per cow per day. d 





“The Kansas Station mixture is compos." 
ed of one part each of powdered resin, fish® 
oil, oil of tar, shaved séap, and kerosene,9 
In preparing it, the resin is boiled in ¥y 
part of water along with soap and fish 
oil until the resin is dissolved. Three 
parts of water are then added, and aftery 
stirring in the kerosene and oil of tar, 


the mixture is boiled 15 minutes... This® 
preparation is most effective for hormg 
flies and should be applied as 


I a fine? 
spray in the evening.” 4 


The mixture that has been recom- 
mended by the Ohio Experiment Sta-9 
tion is made and applied as follows :— 


“To each gallon of kerosene add 1 cup 
of oil of tar, 1 cup of insect powder, and 
¥% cup of cresol and mix-thoroughly. Af- 
ter standing at least 24 hours with oc- 
casional shaking or stirring, allow the 
mixture to settle and strain through a 
cloth. The clear solution, which is now 
ready for use, is best applied by a com- 
pressed air sprayer. The spray is applied 
so as to strike the flies rather than wet 
the animals. Spraying once a day, pref- 
erably after the morning milking, is suf- 
ficient. Frequent or heavy use of this 
spray is apt to burn the skin. With a 
compressed air sprayer the material is 
broken into a fine mist and a small amount 
will prove effective.” 


We would be surprised if such a 
spray mixture, as well as many of 
the others suggested, did not when 
applied to the cows do them as much 
or more harm than would the flies. 


So 
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ase 





THE OWNER 


HERE has always been an impression that heaves 
in horses had some relation to the feeding of dusty 
hay. Dusty hay will also be objectionable for 
dairy cows unless fed after milking and care is taken 
to keep it out of the milk. Rust on oats, which pro- 
duces a dusty hay, is objectionable, but need not be 
considered as rendering the hay useless or dangerous. 








A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 











A Message to Young Stockmen 


HE boys and girls of today come into view at a 

time when every prospect is for betterment in the 

farmer’s financial position, and when social and 
educational conditions in most communities are better — 
than they have ever been. Financial improvement will 
come sooner or later by the slow but cer- 
tain processes of economic law, and maybe 
sooner if those who sponsor pending legis- 9 
lation are right in their contentions. Maybe § 
they are. If so, more power to them!] 
Moreover, we do not hesitate to say that¥ 
those who are writing prescriptions really do not know) 
just how their own schemes may work. At any rate, 
we need not fear their effects. If they help, fine! If 
they do not, we can just go on working out each his} 
own salvation. That’s all. So come on, you who are 
at the threshold! Be not afraid! The world of they 
out-of-doors still offers health, happiness and a whole- 
some existence to all who appreciate its infinite advan=7 
tages. If you can find one good calf or pig or lamb? 
now, you may some day find a hundred at a time. But) 
beware of overdoing. Keep within your means. Never 7 
let inflated values lure you into trouble. Buy when) 
others will not bid. Sell when others are crazy to buy. 
And save. Save always for the day it rains. For rain) 
it will, sometimes. Be sure of that.—Breeder’s Gazette. 








Georgia Agents and Their Work. 


Growing Feed and Something to Feed it to— Livestock and Something to Feed it With 


- J = . a — 

verely Below—County Agent Cox, of Bartow, and ‘fo / Below—County Agent Hall and the progres- 
this corn demonstrator aré convincing them- ‘ re , 42 ‘ = sive farmers of Pulaski County are using 
selves that increased yields per acre mean % , ; ars om. velvet beans and runner Ss eaget with corn 

ge of cheaper corn per bushel. One of 800 five-acre ‘ : , ; KE = as a basis for sustaining their growing dairy 

ly re- corn contest areas in Georgia last year. , : a *s es and hog development. 

gallons 

ic acid, 

ixture, 

lly, is 

ounces 

nd one 


quarts 


Above- ybeans and corn—a good feed combination for 
producing cheap dairy products, according to County Agent 
Luck and this progressive farmer of Crisp? 


Left—The ton-litter way means litters farrowed at 
the right time to be fed out in the shortest period to 
produce the greatest gain at the cheapest cost per 
pound to make the most profit. County Agent Chan- 
*, dler, of Tift, and the hog leaders are proving this, 
3 and demonstrating how to make 70- 
cent corn $1.50-corn by putting the 

corn through a pig skin. 





County Agent 
Mann, of Dooly, 
advising a dairy 
farmer with refer- 
ence to fee 

problems, 


County Agent 
Hall and a young 
farmer leader in- 
specting a perma- 
nent pasture in 

Pulaski. 


Right—County Agent Cox, of 
Bartow, discussing merits of 
alfalfa as a dairy cow rough- 
age with farmers. “There 
is none better,” he says. 


County Agent Hillis, of Turner, says the 
a bull is one-half the herd. 


—Pictures selected byJ. G. Oliver. 
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Summer Outings Help 


HE month of July brings to an end 

most cultivating work of the season. 
It also marks the beginning of the rest 
season during the interim between culti- 
vation and harvest. 
It is the main social 
season on farms. It 
is also a season for 
special religious ser- 
vices. 


And heré are some 
summer suggestions 
gathered from the 
staff of Extension 
Service and College 
of Agriculture at 





P. 0. DAVIS 


Auburn :— 

1. Picnics and barbecues are good for 
a community or a county. When prop- 
erly planned and conducted they are en- 
joyed thoroughly and the association of 
one person with another is valuable. 


2. Farm tours have their place at this 


season. County agents frequently plan 
these tours. They do so with a goal be- 
fore them. For example, some go to 


study dairying and livestock, some to 
study general farming, others to study 
poultry, orchards, etc. This planning is 
essential to the success of a farm tour. 
Without a definite goal a farm tour will 
nat be as valuable as when properly plan- 
aed. Such tours are excellent. 

3. A vacation camp—if for only a few 
days—has its place during the summer. 
It is not necessary to go a long distance 
from home. Two or three families can 
join together and go on a summer outing 
at little expense. 

4. A family reunion is a fine thing, and 
summer is the best season for it. 


5. Furthermore, summer is a splendid 
season for field meetings in the commun- 
ity to observe growing crops and study the 
effects of differént methods, varieties, and 
fertilizers. All these things influence 
yields and the more farmers can know 
about the effects of them in their respec- 
tive communities the better it is for them. 


Boll Weevil Control 


ARMERS in South Alabama are now 

confronted with the most serious boll 
weevil problem that they have had in sey- 
eral years. In numbers greater than ‘on 
the same date in any year since 1920, 
weevils have appeared with indications 
that they will do.much damage to the 
present crop unless farmers use poison 
freely. Of course it must be remembered 
that the weather may be such as to con- 
trol weevils but this is uncertain. 

W. A. Ruffin, extension entomologist, 
Auburn, says that there is only one rec- 
ommendation for farmers where boll wee- 
vils are numerous and that is to dust with 
calcium arsenate. He advises farmers to 
study their cotton fields frequently and 
determine boll weevil damage. When- 
ever they find as many as 10 per cent of 
the squares punctured it is time to poison. 
Make the first application and two suc- 
ceeding ones at intervals of four days 
apart. 

Only calcium arsenate in dust form is 
recommended. When cotton is small six 
pounds of calcium arsenate will dust an 
acre one time, or 18 pounds for three ap- 
plications. After the first series other 
applications of poison should be applied 
when the per cent of punctured squares 
goes up to 20. The advice of county 
geents is vital in boll weevil control. 


Price Relations Change 


OR those farmers who produce hogs 
and >oultry, two important develop- 
ments are now in the making. One is 
that prices for hogs, poultry, and poultry 


Messages From Workers at Auburn 


Farm Specialists at Collége of Agriculture Send Timely Suggestions 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


products have a downward tendency ; and 
the other is that higher prices for feed 
are anticipated for next year. I do not 
mean that prices of hogs, poultry, and 
poultry products will continue downward 
indefinitely but that lower prices are an- 
ticipated for some time. 

Therefore, it looks like lower returns 
from hogs and hens next year. In view 
of this situation, Professors J. C. Grimes, 
W. H. Eaton, W. E. Sewell, and F. W. 
Burns, of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment at Auburn, offer the following sug- 
gestions :-— 

1. Every effort should be made to pro- 
duce more feed. It is not too late for 
some feed crops to be planted. Wher- 
ever there is a vacant space, plant a feed 
crop. 

2. Cull breeding stock closely. Improve 
the efficiency by getting rid of inferior 





fluosilicate with nine parts of hydrated 
lime. Apply it as a dust. Arsenate of 
lead mixed with hydrated lime at the rate 
of one to four is good, but not as good 
as the fluosilicate. 

The larvae of these beetles feed on 
grasshopper eggs. Therefore, a prevent- 
ive measure is to destroy grasshoppers 
by poisoned bran mash. Grasshopper egg 
burrows should be broken by plowing 
along the fence rows and similar places. 
This. preventive work will reduce the 
number of beetles next year. 

All kinds of field and garden crops are 
eaten by blister beetles. However, they 
seem to prefer legumes and potatoes. 


Bring Implements to Shelter 


HE end of the cultivating season 
brings a remark from Prof. M. L. 

















FUN FOR THE 


start their dust gun spreading paison. 


animals and birds. It is never wise to 
keep an inferior animal but it is worse 
to keep one when feed prices are high 
and animal prices low. 


3. Provide better housing. It is now 
time to make plans for housing during 
the winter. Good housing is especially 
essential for the best returns from poul- 
try. 

4. Study your business in every par- 
ticular. Adopt improved practices in feed- 
ing and management in order to reduce 
production costs. ~ 

Fortunately, the outlook is good for 
beef cattle and dairy cattle. 


Blister Beetles Active 


LISTER beetles—better known as the 

old-fashioned potato bug—have ap- 
peared in large numbers in Alabama. W. 
A. Ruffin, extension entomologist at Au- 
burn, has received many requests for in- 
formation about them. Some think they 
are a new insect. But they are very old. 
They are one-half to three-quarters inch 
in length and resemble fireflies or “light- 
ning bugs” in appearance. 


Mr. Ruffin says that there are four 
species of these insects but that the one 
most often reported is a brown beetle 
with two or three black stripes running 
the full length of the wings. It is about 
half an inch in length. Two others are 
black, and another has the head and tho 
gray with black wings. ‘ 


The best insecticide for controlling them 
is made by mixing one part of sodium 


© 


BOY BUT DEATH TO THE BUGS 
When army worms appeared on cotton last year county agents got busy. 
agent in Franklin County, Alabama, is helping S. B. 





J. D. Wood, 
Williams and his son Clyde (mounted) 


Nichols, head of the Department of Ag- 
ricultural Engineering at Auburn, that 
cultivating implements should not be left 
out in the field. They should be brought 
into a barn or shed and stored. It is bet- 
ter to have some kind of a floor between 
them and the ground. It is also good to 
apply oil or grease to prevent rust. Old 
crankcase oil is good. 


Leaving cultivating implements in the 
field where the last cultivation was done 
costs farmers of Alabama tens of thou- 
sands of dollars each year, due to care- 
lessness. It is a loss that can be pre- 
vented with very little effort. 


Pulling Fodder 


F  Nesstah this time each year a question 
is raised about the wisdom of pulling 
fodder. Prof. M. J. Funchess, director 
of the Alabama Experiment Station at 
Auburn, says that the first fact to con- 
sider is that pulling fodder is a very slow 
and laborious way to gather a cheap 
roughage. A farmer who persists in pull- 
ing fodder certainly does not value his 
time as worth much. He can make it 
return him several times more by raising 
hay. 


If fodder is not pulled or stripped until 
the shucks have turned yellow or brown 
it does not seem that a great deal of dam- 
age is done to the corn. If the work is 
done while the shucks are very green it 
is certain that corn is damaged. There- 
fore, it is not possible to say just what 
the extent of the damage is’ because it 
varies with the condition of the corn. 
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However, it should be said that a 
easier way to gather a much better roug 
age is to produce a good legume hay 
gather it with machinery. 





Five Timely Farm Facts 


INTER legumes enrich the soil 


taking nitrogen from the air a 
storing it in the soil. The best time 9 
sow winter legume. seed is immediate 
following the first good rains after Se 
tember 15. Seed and inoculation shot 
be bought in advance. 









2. A good garden next fall requires t 
seed be planted during the summer. 
kinds of vegetable seed may be plante 
in Alabama gardens during July. 


3. A mowing machine has its place 
a pasture. This does not mean that 
should be stored in a pasture but that 
should operate in a pasture as often 
needed to control noxious weeds, brie 
and bushes. 





4. Night grazing during the summef 
months is recommended by animal h 
bandmen at Auburn, Ala.,' because it i 
cooler at night and there are no flies te 
bother. 


5. One way to increase the price off 
farm products is to improve the quality of 
the product and container in which it % 
marketed. In standardizing and packing 
their products farmers are far behind in 
dustry. This is one of several reason 
why industry is more prosperous that 
agriculture. ; 





| CARE OF CREAM DURING 
SUMMER 


1 








ROM now until fall we will have a 

surplus of butter accumulating at’ 
nearly all creameries in Alabama. This 
is not due to an overproduction of but- 
ter but to a lowering of the quality of 
the butter produced, due to the quality of 
cream received. It is necessary for the 
cream shippers to assist the butter mak- % 
ers during this season if a good price is ® 
to be obtained for the butterfat and the 7 
butter kept moving into the markets. 


The first essential for high-grade 
cream is the use of properly cleaned 
dairy utensils. The buckets, cans, and 
separator parts should be rinsed in warm 
water after being used, then washed 
thoroughly in warm water with soap or 
washing powder, and then rinsed again 
with boiling water and placed out in the 
sun until ready to use. The warm cream 
from the separator should be cooled im- 
mediately and .after cooling mixed with 
the older cream, stirring the whole thor- 
oughly. The cream can should be kept 
in a spring, if one is available, or in a 
tub of cold water. The water in this tub 
should be changed several times daily. It 
is advisable to use small cans during the 
summer months so that they can be 
filled and shipped at least twice each 
week. 


The. creameries in the state can assist 
in getting higher grade cream by scoring 
the cream when it arrives and paying a 
premium of from three to five cents per 
pound for all cream that will make 90 
score butter. 


By getting closer codperation between 
the cream producers and the butter mak- 
ers as to the kind of cream desired, we 
can gradually increase the quality of our 
butter, It is to the interests of both to 
do this, and it can be done with much 
less work than is required of the whole 


milk producers. 
F. W. BURNS, 


Extension Livestock Specialist, Auburn, 
Alabama. 
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DANDRUFF IS INEXCUSABLE— 


now it is avoidable 


UT it up to yourself: could you honestly be at- 
tracted for any length of time to a person who had 
a case of loose dandruff? 


This all too common condition is humiliating to the 
victim, and disgusting to everyone. The pity of it is 
that often many suffer needlessly. 


Now loose dandruff is one of the easiest 
diseases to combat. If you have the slightest 
evidence of it, go after it immediately with 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 


LIST 


Here’s how you doit: Simply douse Listerine on the 
scalp full strength and massage thoroughly. Listerine 
softens dandruff, while massaging loosens it, and permits 
the tell-tale white flakes to be washed away. 


Keep the treatment up for several days. 

Do it systematically. Except in the most 

stubborn cases, marked improvement is 
apparent almost at once. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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Handling Sheep During the Breeding Season 7 


HE _ gestation 

period in ewes 
is usually 147-150 
days. Therefore, 
the breeding should 
begin in July or 
early August to 
have lambs drop- 
ped the latter part 
of December and 
early January. 


One of the big- 
gest problems con- 
fronting the Ala- 
bama lamb pro- 
ducer is getting 
the lambs dropped 
early, because late 
lambs seldom grade 
as tops on the 
May market. To 
secure. the early 
lambs some of the 
most successful shepherds resort to 
flushing. This simply means feeding 
the ewes in such a way that they 
are gaining rapidly in condition at the 
time of breeding. Nine years’ work by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture shows that flushed ewes pro- 
duced about 20 more lambs per 100 ewes 
than those not flushed. Flushing also 
causes the ewes to come in heat more 
promptly, resulting in a shorter lambing 
season. 

Flushing may be accomplished by con- 
fining the ewes’for about 10 days in a 
scant pasture and then putting them on 
an exceptionally good pasture 10 days or 
two weeks before the breeding season be- 
gins. 
for a longer period because ewes should 
be in only medium condition but gaining 
tapidly at breeding time. The ram should 
be in good condition at the beginning of 
the breeding season. He should not be 
over fat but in good, strong condition 
and accustomed to exercise. One pound 
daily of a mixture of 3 parts oats and 








Fat ewes may have to be confined” 


THE OWNER OF THESE SHEEP IS ASSURED OF TWO SOURCES OF CAS 


Flushed Ewes Produce About Twenty Per Cent More Lambs 


H INCOME—LAMBS AND WOOL . 


By F. W. BURNS 


Livestock Specialist, Alabama Extension Service 


1 part bran should be given him during 
the entire breeding season and for 10 
days before the breeding season, if he is 
not in good thrifty condition. It is not 
a good practice to let the ram run_with 
the ewes day and night during the breed- 
ing season. A better plan is to allow 
the rams to run with the ewes during 
the night and confine them during the 
day. A ram handled this way will get 
more ewes in lamb than if allowed to 
run with the flock. If it is possible to 
do so, where more than one ram is used, 
divide the flock into small units of 
35 to 50 ewes, and change rams with 
each lot every night during the breeding 
season. 


There is some difference of opinion 
among shepherds as to how long breed- 
ing should continue. The periods of heat 
recur in about 17 days. A ewe that has 
just passed this period when the ram is 


first turned with the flock will not brood 
for about 17 days. Therefore, if the 
breeding period is not continued for 
about 5 weeks, some of the ewes stand a 
good chance to be bred only once. By all 
means do not allow the ram to run with 
the flock after September 15. 








| SELECTING BREEDING EWES 








HIS interest in buying sheep for 

breeding has brought somie practical 
suggestions from F. W. Burns, extension 
animal husbandman, Auburn, as to the 
kind of ewes to buy. Teeth and udder 
are the two most important things to 
consider, he says. If the teeth are 
smooth, even, and close together, the 
ewe should be able to gather and chew 
her food without difficulty. This should 
enable her to eat enough to keep herself 
in good condition and also to feed her 


How to Succeed With Fall Irish 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


T IS difficult, and in fact, well nigh 

impossible, to carry through the sum- 
mer and into the winter, spring grown 
Irish potatoes in ordinary farm storage. 
This fs not neces- 
sary in order ‘to 
have home-grown 
Irish potatoes for 
use during winter, 
because one can easi- 
ly grow a second or 
fall crop anywhere 
in the South. 

Southern folks do 
not seem to fully 
appreciate the lowly 
spud as a food product. We have our 
sweet potatoes and they are fine, but we 
need some of the Irish potatoes to go 
along with them im order to give variety 
and to properly balance this part of our 
ration. We would urge, therefore, that 
every farm grow enough of the late crop 
to supply home needs. 


Many have tried the fall crop and fail- 
ed with it. It is true that it is more 
difficult to grow than the spring crop, 
but if we follow certain well defined rules 
we certainly can succeed with it, nine 
times out of ten. We have outlined in 
the following 12 paragraphs, somewhat 
briefly, but definitely, just the things that 
one needs to do in order to succeed with 

*this crop. 





L. A. NIVEN 


1. Select as nearly as possible, a moist 
but well drained and fertile piece of soil. 
Second bottom land, if not too heavy, is 
good. A clay loam soil is quite desirable. 
A very light sandy soil, because it dries 
out so quickly, is not desirable for the 





fall crop. A branch bottom clay loam 
soil is probably about the best that can 
be selected. 


2. Break the ground thoroughly sev- 
eral weeks before planting time. Harrow 
every week or 10 days between the time 
of breaking and planting. This is the 
very foundation of getting a good. stand. 

3. Thorough preparation of soil cannot 
be given too much attention, as the secur- 
ing of a good stand is one of the main 
troubles in growing the fall crop and a 
well prepared soil will go a long way 
toward avoiding this trouble. More folks 
fail with this crop because of improper 
preparation of the soil than from almost 
all other causes combined. We would 
especially emphasize therefore, the abso- 
lute necessity of the thorough breaking 
and harrowing and reharrowing of fhe 
soil before planting. 


4. Lay off rows deep and 3 to 3% feet 
apart, using a turning plow or shovel. 
Put 800 to 1,200 pounds of a high 
grade fertilizer in the drill, running a bull 
tongue through in order to mix thoroughly 
with the soil. This is absolutely essen- 
tial if one is going to plant the potatoes 
immediately, because if the seed is put 
in direct contact with the fertilizer the 
result will be a poor stand. If the fer- 
tilizer is put out several days before time 
to plant, better list on it and then reopen 
this bed at planting time. An 8-4-4 or 8-4-6 
fertilizer will be a good analysis to use. 


5. Plant July 10 to 30 in Upper South, 





July 20 to August 10 in Middle South, 
August 1 to 30 in Lower South, and dur- 
ing September in Florida and South 
Texas. It may be necessary to vary 
these dates some, depending on weather 
conditions, but on an average, planting 
should be done as nearly within these 
dates as possible. 

6. Where seed is available, the Look- 
out Mountain variety is the best to plant, 
except in those sections where other va- 
rieties have proved better for the fall 
crop. The Lookout Mountain is not a 
good quality potato, but produces well 
under the adverse conditions that we us- 
ually have in the fall. It is also a good 
keeper and when viewed from every an- 
gle, is usually the most profitable variety 
to plant for the fall crop. 

7. When small potatoes of the spring 
grown crop are used for seed, plant the 
whole potato, but sprout it beforehand. 
To do this, dry the potatoes in thin piles 
in a dry, semi-dark place for 10 days to 
two weeks, and then mulch them. A good 
plan for mulching is to spread the pota- 
toes thinly on ground under a tree and 
cover three to five inches deep with straw, 
and water often enough to keep wet, but 
not drenched. Still another plan is to 
spread the potatoes out thinly and cover 
with an inch or two of sand and keep this 
moist. When handled properly, sprouts 
will usually start in a couple of weeks. 
Plant as soon as the sprouts are from an 
eighth to a fourth of an inch in length. 


8. If possible, plant seed that has been 








lamb or lambs. If 
the tecth are ume 
even and some are 
- missing, she will 
have troouble iq 
gathering ang 
chewing food. 

If the udder ig 
not sound, there ig 


ewe to raise hep 
lamb. A sound ud- 
der is soft 
pliable, without 
lumps on either 
side. 

Ewes that have 
raised one lamb 


the most valuable, 
They are in full 
vigor with most of 
their lives before 
them. They usually raise a larger num- 
ber of lambs and feed them better 
than -yearling ewes are “able to do. 
The chief advantage they have over ewes 
three years old is that they will be good 
for one year longer. However, ewes 
five and six years old are able to raise 
as good crops of lambs as ever, provided 
their teeth are good. 


As far as possible select ewes that are 
alert and vigorous, showing quality, fem- 
ininity, heavy bone, good width, and 
depth of body, and dense, uniform fleeces. 


Where good ewes are selected, a pure- 
bred ram makes a good cross. Selec- 
tion of a ram is of great importance 
because the ram influences production 
of 20 to 50 ewes. Therefore, the ram 
should possess in a strong degree those 
characteristics desired in lambs. 


It has been found that good lambs are 
produced by crossing rams of the Hamp- 
shiredown and Southdown breeds upon 
ewes from South Alabama. 

P. O. DAVIS. 


Potatoes’ 


carried over winter in cellars or cold 
storage in preference to the spring grown 
ones. They are much better, but these 
spring grown potatoes may be used when 
the other kind are too high priced or 
unavailable. 


9. Plant a big piece of potato, about 
twice as big as is ordinarily used for 
spring planting. Plant 12 to 15 inches 
apart in drill. For the first few days of 
its life, the new potato plant gets food 
only from the piece of potato and it is 
very important to use a big piece. 


10. Plant in a deep, freshly opened 
furrow immediately after it is opened so 
that the potato may be put in fresh, 
moist soil. Cover at once. Plant on a 
cloudy day if practicable. Cover seed 
four to seven inches deep. The heavier 
the soil the shallower the seed should 
be covered. 


11. Cultivate across rows with harrow 
before. seed come up if a crust begins to 
form or weeds and grass commence to 
grow. This is important, because the 


securing of a good stand cannot be © 


brought about if the potatoes must fight 
their way through a hard crust or have 
to scrap with weeds as soon as they show 
their heads above the ground. 


12. Cultivate immediately after plants 
are up and often enough thereafter to 


keep down weeds and grass and to pre- ~ 
vent a crust forming. The main job in ~ 
succeeding with the fall potato crop is © 
getting a stand. This does not mean that | 
This is 
especially true while the potato plants are © 








the cultivation is not important. 
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How to Keep Your Home Insectless 


Methods of Attack Against Fleas, Flies, Ants, Bedbugs, Roaches, and Mosquitoes 
By W. A. HARDENBERGH 


OME of the more common household 

insects affect the health of their un- 
willing host, others affect their comfort, 
while a few are objectionable mainly 
from the esthetic point of view. But 
whatever the cause, there is unanimity 
of opinion in regard to the undesirabil- 
ity of fleas, roaches, ants, bedbugs, flies, 
and mosquitoes. 

There is no distinct line of demarka- 
tion between the harmful and the harm- 
less insects. Mosquitoes spread dengue, 
yellow fever, and malaria in some parts 
of the country, while in other sections 
they may be nothing more than an exas- 
perating nuisance. Flies are recognized 
the world over as being important in 
the spread of disease. They have been 
found able to carry the germs of more 
than 40 different diseases. Certain fleas 
transmit the dread bubonic plague, but 
for the most part fleas are no more than 
a discomfort and a worry to the careful 
housewife. Roaches are potential dis- 
ease carriers, for they may bring con- 
tamination from sewers or drains on 
their feet or body. The bedbug, perhaps 
the most unwelcome and unpopular visi- 
tor of them all, does not, so far as 
known, carry any disease; nor does the 
ant, which may be reckoned as a nuisance 


only. 
I. Flies 


LY elimination is possible, but rarely 

accomplished. Lacking a real com- 
munity campaign directed intensively 
against fly producing areas, defensive 
and palliative measures must be followed. 
Of these measures, screening is the most 
valuable. Well constructed screens will 
keep out 95 per cent of the flies. Those 
that get in may be swatted, poisoned, 
trapped, or caught on sticky fly paper. 
Spraying carefully with some of the 
many excellent commercial fly-killing 
sprays is very effective. If flies bother 
in the morning just after daybreak, the 
house should, be sprayed every evening 
after dark. Not enough flies will enter 
early to disturb sleepers. This procedure 
is effective even where there are no 
screens, and is of especial value in tents 
and unscreened summer camps. To make 
it most effective, the shades or tent flaps 
should be lowered far enough to keep the 
room or enclosure darkened. 

Very good sticky fly paper may be 
made at home by heating together in a 
basin, stirring continuously, 8 parts by 
weight of powdered rosin and 5 parts 
by weight of castor oil. The mixture 
should not be allowed to boil. A cheap 
grade of castor oil is suitable. Spread 
while hot on glazed paper, preferably 
leaving no free margin. Unglazed paper 
absorbs much of the mixture and is not 
so suitable. Wires coated with this mix- 
ture and hung from the ceiling are still 
more effective. When filled with flies, 
the wires may be passed through the fire 
for cleaning, recoated, and used again. 


Linseed oil may be substituted for the 
castor oil, in which case the rosin and 
the oil should be brought to a boil sepa- 
rately, then mixed and boiled for a quar- 
ter of an hour. The resulting mixture is 
not as good as the one using castor oil. 


Few so-called repellents have any 
value. Lime is useless; crude oil has 
some slight repellent effect, as has a 
mixture of kerosene and 5 per cent 
cresol, but under usual conditions little 
Protection is afforded by their use. 


II. Bedbugs 


BEDBUGs present a most difficult 

problem. Eradication is attained only 
by hard work continued over a consider- 
able period of time, Fumigation with 
sulphur is of very little value, as the 
sulphur gas has not sufficient penetrative 
Power to reach into their hiding places. 





Kerosene, gasoline, a mixture of 1 pint 
of gasoline and 1 ounce of corrosive sub- 
limate, or the army N. C. I. mixture 
(naphthalene with 2 per cent each of 
creosote and iodoform) may be brushed, 
or sprayed, or squirted with a small oil 
can, into all crevices of beds, around 
window sills, and into seams and cracks. 
One treatment will not eliminate bed- 
bugs; a continuous campaign is neces- 
sary. 

In houses having rooms paneled with 
composition wall board and _battened 
with narrow strips of wood, bedbug con- 
trol is almost impossible. Only the most 
vigorous fight, long continued, will give 
victory. 


III. Mosquitoes 


[VM SenurroRs breed only in water; 
generally speaking, their range of 
flight is limited to somewhat less than 
a mile. Most of those frequenting a 
house are produced within fairly close 
proximity to it.. Standing water should 


castor oil, alcohol, and oil of lavender 
has been reported to be efficient. 


Nearly all of these repellents lose their 
effectiveness before morning, as they 
evaporate rather rapidly. By mixing 
citronella with four times its volume of 
liquid vaseline, evaporation is greatly 


retarded. 
IV. Roaches 


HE number of roaches can be re- 

duced greatly by scrupulous cleanli- 
ness and by preventing their access to 
food materials. Total elimination of 
roaches is difficult. Storage of food in 
insect proof containers is a prerequisite 
of roach control, for as long as abundant 
food supplies are available, there will be 
roaches. 

Trapping reduces the number, but will 
not eliminate roaches. The common roach 
trap, baited with mucilage,. syrup, or 
sweetened meal, is fairly effective. 
Roaches avoid many poisons. Those most 
effective are sodium fluoride, borax, and 








styled 
shows how easily filth clings to legs and 
hairs. Flies breed and multiply rapidly in 
places like that shown in the larger picture 
and if we want flyless homes and healthier 
families, it’s up to us to see that such out- 
of-the-way places as this are cleaned up. 


be removed by draining or filling, or 
may be oiled weekly; a close watch 
should be kept on rain water barrels or 
other containers holding water. 


Screens keep out all but a few mosqui- 
toes. Those that enter may be killed by 
swatting or by the use of kerosene or fly 
sprays. The former is sometimes. diffi- 
cult, for mosquitoes are adepts at hiding. 
When using the spray, special attention 
should be paid to such hiding places as 
under the bed, behind doors and pictures, 
under and in rear of. bureaus and other 
large articles of furniture, under the win- 
dow shades, and on the screens. If mos- 
quitoes become numerous in the house in 
spite of screens, a search should be made 
for unguarded entrances, such as un- 
screened fireplaces, open spaces around 
pipes through the floor, and broken or 
ill-fitting screens. 


In unscreened houses, it is difficult to 
have much comfort when mosquitoes are 
numerous. Repellents are of some 
value. Oil of citronella sprinkled on a 
towel hung at the head of the bed will 
give a great deal of relief. Those who 
find the odor of citronella objectionable 
may use oil of pennyroyal, or spirits of 
camphor. A mixture of equal parts of 





THe model at the right of a fly, correctly 
the world’s most dangerous animal, 





pyrethrum, which should be spread or 
dusted about, and which kill by contact. 
Sodium fluoride is probably the best. It 
should be dusted or blown with a pow- 
der blower into cracks, runways, and 
hiding places. It kills or paralyzes 
rapidly. Powdered borax, used in the 
same way, is effective in accomplishing 
a considerable diminution in the number 
of roaches. 


Fumigation by sulphur is not very ef- 
fective, for, as in the case of bedbugs, 
the sulphur lacks sufficient penetrative 
power to reach the roaches in their hid- 


ing places. 
V. Fleas 


HERE are three main varieties of 

fleas, interchangeable to some extent, 
but preferring respectively men, rats, 
and dogs. Rat and dog fleas generally 
infest man only for the lack of a more 
suitable host. 


There is little use in ridding a dog of 
fleas if the place he frequents remains 
infested; similarly there is small value 
in eliminating fleas from a room or a 
basement if dogs or cats continue to 
bring in more fleas. Both procedures 
should go hand in hand. 


- 


Flea eggs are deposited in cracks in 
the floors or walls, or on the body of the 
animal host. These eggs hatch in a few 
days—2 to 10=into larvae which live in 
dust or dirt. It requires 3 to 5 weeks 
for the eggs to become adult fleas, the 
time depending to a considerable extent 
upon the temperature. 

Fleas are not killed by immersion in 
water, but a 5 per cent dilution of either 
of the following mixtures kills on con- 
tact all fleas on or in clothing dipped 
into it:— 

I 

Hard soap, 1 pound; or soft soap, 14 pounds, 
dissolved in hot water, with 4 gallons of 
kerosene added to 1 gallon of soap solution. 

Il 

One part cresol and 4 parts of soft soap 
added gradually to 15 parts of hot water, 
shaking continuously. 

To eliminate fleas from a room, re- 
move all rugs, carpets, draperies, and 
other hiding places, and spray the floor 
and the walls for three feet above the 
floor thoroughly with kerosene or fly 
spray. Leave the room closed overnight 
if possible. Scrub carefully with hot 
water and soap to which }ysol or cresol 
has been added. As insurance, it is well 
to repeat the process 10 days later to 
get those that may have survived the 
first attack or hatched out in the mean- 
time. Draperies, rugs, and other arti- 
cles removed from the room may be 
sprayed thoroughly, dry-cleaned, or 
washed with or in one of the solutions 
mentioned above. 

If this method of attack is not suited 
to the particular situation, the entire 
room or suite of rooms may be fumi- 
gated with sulphur, using 4 to 5 pounds 
for each 1,000 cubic feet of air space. 
Metals, clothing, draperies, and rugs 
should be removed before fumigating, 
for sulphur frequently corrodes, bleaches, 
and modifies colors. 


VI. Ants 


a formulas developed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the 
elimination of ants are very good, One 
of the simplest is :— 

To 1 pound of granulated sugar add 1 pint 
of water, 125 grains of arsenate of soda, and 
1 ounce of concentrated lye. Boil together, 
strain, and add a little honey. Soak small 
sponges in this mixture and place where the 
ants can reach easily. 


This is: poisonous for both human be- 
ings and animals, and must be used care- 
fully. If it is desired to avoid the use 
of poison, sponges may be moistened with 
sweetened water, or with a syrup made 
from honey. and sugar, and placed about 
the house. When the sponge becomes 
covered with ants, it may be dropped 
into hot water, rebaited, and used again. 


| WHEN COTTON REPORTS 
| APPEAR 
” HEN will 1927 cotton reports be 


issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture?” 





_ 





A cotton report°on July 9 will give 
figures on the acreage of cotton in culti- 
vation as of July 1. 

Cotton reports on September 8 and 
December 8 will include estimates of 
acreage of cotton abandoned since July 
1. Cotton condition reports on July 6, 
September 23, and October 25 were elim- 
inated by act of the recent Congress. 


oreo 


sy HAT we really need we pay for, 

whether we get it or not, because 
it costs more to do without a thing that 
we ought to have than it does to pay for 


it.” 











| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


M ONDAY, July 4,— Independence 
Day. Let everyone share in the 
preparations for the picnic, then no one 
will be too tired to share in the games 
and other fun. 

Tuesday, July 5.— 
Garments stained 
with milk or cream 
should be rinsed in 
cold or lukewarm 
water before they are 
laundered. 

Wednesday, July 6. 
—To give a different 
flavor to raw cab- 
bage salad add a lit- 
tle grated carrot and some finely sliced 
‘or grated raw onion. Moisten with may- 
onnaise. 

Thursday, July 7—Try washing ber- 
ries, fruits, and lettuce in a pop corn pop- 
per. Lock the popper and shake the whole 
gently in a pan of water. The fruit 
comes out without a bruise and no sand 
remains. 

Friday, July 8—Keep the ice box filled 
with ice. Large pieces are an economy 
this weather. As they diminish in size, 
close packing will be found to prolong 
their usefulness. What about electric re- 
frigeration? 


Saturday, July 9—Try to cut down the 
weeds as they come up in the flower beds. 
Every weed that goes to seed will pro- 
duce, perhaps, a hundred next summer. 


Sunday, July 10.—“There is an emana- 
tion from the heart in genuine hospitality 
which can not be described—but is imme- 
diately felt and puts the stranger at ease,” 
said Washington Irving. To show this 
true hospitality it is not necessary that 
the hostess exhaust herself making elab- 
orate preparations for her guests. 


| HOW INDEPENDENT ARE | 
| YOU? 


VERY individual, whoever or what- 

ever it be, has a dominant note. In 
the ant it is industry, the dog faithfulness, 
rubber elasticity, the moon luminosity, the 
ocean vastness. Individual nations have 
their predominant characteristics as has 
the individual state, community, or per- 
son. One might say that Turkey’s note 
is cruelty, Ireland’s wit, England’s liber- 
ty, India’s caste, and ours democracy. 

Let’s get down to brass tacks though 
and talk about our own community’s char- 
acteristics. Is it an independent com- 
munity? Is is free? What makes for 
freedom? It was answered long ago in, 
“The truth shall make ‘you free.” Is 
your community true to itself? Since 
“from the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” a good test is what your rep- 
resentative men and women talk about 
when they get together. Do the looked- 
up-to people talk about planting the high- 
ways, getting better men to run for of- 
fice, improving the school, codperating for 
better prices, or do they discuss the price 
of liquor, do they help the bootleggers 
to break the law? In short, are the in- 
terests of society considered? If so, one 
is safe in calling it a good, a prosperous, 
a sociable, or a backward community as 
the case may be. 

I do not know that I quote correctly, 
But Charles B. Aycock said something 
like this: “I would have every one of our 
communities believe in its possibilities, in 
the strength and purity of its men and 
women, and its power to accomplish as 
much as can be done anywhere on earth 
by any people. Of our men and women 
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I would have them dissatisfied with small 
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things, anxious for higher and better 
things, to yearn for real greatness, to 
seek after knowledge, to do the right 
thing in order that they may be what they 
ought to be. I would have the strong 
help the weak to help themselves and to 
know that strength consists, not im serv- 
ing ourselves, but in doing for others.” 
The Declaration of Independence con- 
tains many “I believe in’s” but the only 
thing that makes a nation, a state, a com- 
munity, or an individual is the individual 
“declaration of independence” of ignor- 
ance, narrowness, uncharitableness, lazi- 
ness, conceit, and selfishness. No argu- 
ments, no political resolutions, no enact- 
ments will give American manhood and 
womanhood pride in itself and in the na- 
tion—they are but sops to the conscience. 
Real glorious independence comes from a 
thirst for knowledge and truth and the 
individual determination 
that, “as for me 
and my house” we 
will obey the law. 





READY FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY PARTY 











family is particularly interested, a his- 
toric subject, or a biography. 


For the musical youngsters here is a 
suggestion: that every month they learn 
one or two pieces by memory to play 
willingly for others. And try to have 
them please father and grandmother with 
some pretty old-fashioned waltz, or opera 
music, or quaint old ballad, rather than 
the modern jazz. 


The wonderful opportunities afforded 
by the delightful and beneficial camps for 
boys and girls are very great, and of 
course we would love to send them. But 
in many instances they are too far away, 
too expensive, or we need their help at 
home. Every available chance should be 


improved, however, to give the children 
wholesome outings—a picnic, a fish-fry, 
a spend-the-day party, or a simple dinner 
or supper on the lawn or 

in the back yard. 







These happy times 
mean much, not 








You’ll find more about the party in the articles on this page. 





SUMMERTIME WITH OUR 
CHILDREN 


CHOOL vacation should be a joyous 

season to both parent and child. Three 
months offer a fine opportunity for com- 
panionship, a drawing together on the 
part of each, a real chance to know and 
understand each other. Much pleasure 
should be promised but work must be in- 
terwoven on a busy farm; not in a driv- 
ing way, but with the end in view of 
making the task a pleasure as well as a 
profit to the child. 

Know your children’s associates and 
friends by all means, however inconveni- 
ent it may be at times. Summer is a good 
time to do this easily. There arg many 
nice long free days they can spend with 
your children—at your table, in your yard. 
True, it takes your time, but it is time 
well spent. 

And surely in the good old summertime 
you can find hours to rest and to do a lot 
of worth while reading. For solid read- 
ing, diverting and really splendid, I can 
not speak too highly of the two sets of 
books, the Pocket University and the Lit- 
tle Leather Library. Both cover a wide 
range of thought—humor, pathos, drama, 
running the whole gamut of things worth 
while. For the children there is the Kin- 
dergarten Children’s Hour and other good 
books. The U. S. Division of Educa- 
tion gets out a bulletin of a thousand sug- 
gestions for all ages. Make a list of 
really good books and read them aloud 
this summer. They might be on some sub- 
ject connected with next year’s school 
work, or something in which the whole 











only to a child and the parents, but they 
form a bright background for the future. 
It should be a pleasure to look back upon 
childhood ; I have vivid memories of mine. 


All too soon the golden age of child- 
hood passes and the stern realities of life 
are upon us. Let us make haste to prove 
to our children that we love them truly 
and want them to be happy. Set them a 
good example of truth, loyalty, love, and 
joyous industry; and make this vacation 
the happiest one of all. 

FLORRIE JEAN LIGHTFOOT. 
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| FOURTH OF JULY PARTY 
4 
- H, dear,” sighed Mrs. Smith, “Mrs. 

Allen and her two sisters are com- 
ing to luncheon on the Fourth. I do wish 
Fcould have something different for them. 
They’ve been so nice to me.” 


“That’s easy,” returned Mrs. Harris, 
her next door neighbor. “I'll help you 
if you'll get some patriotic crepe paper, 
a little wire, and one or two other things.” 





As soon as these few materials were 
procured the two friends went to work on 
the decorations. 


“First thing,” said Mrs. Harris, “we'll 
make the centerpiece. Let’s line this emp- 
ty box with white crepe paper.” After 
doing that, she wound two pieces of heavy 
wire with several strips of plain white 
crepe paper. She twisted the two together 
and fastened the ends to the sides of the 
box with spool wire. Starting with the 
red at the top, she pasted frills of red, 
white and blue crere naner ruffles on the 
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basket. On the blue ruffle, which was at 
the bottom, she pasted silver stars. She 
decorated the handle with red bows and 
shield cut-outs. “Now,” declared Mrs. 
Harris, triumphantly, “you have your cen- 
terpiece.” 

“Yes, I see, but what shall we have for 
favors? I think it’s nice for the guests 
to have something to take home with them 
to remind them that there has been a 
party.” 

“Just cut some of those shields from 
the crepe paper,” said Mrs. Harris, “and 
hand me the little wax-paper nut cups.” 

She then covered the cups with white 
crepe paper and pasted on the front of 
each cup a shield mounted on cardboard. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Harris, “we'll dec- 
orate the windows.” 

Across the top of the window they 
stretched a border of red, white, and blue 
decorated paper. After that, they tied 
the curtains back with streamers. At the 
casing they fastened a large shield cut-out. 

They put on the patriotic crepe paper 
tablecloth and napkins to match and set 
the table. 

“Nothing could be prettier,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Smith. “I’m sure Mrs. Allen and 
her sisters will think everything is lovely.” 

AGNES CURTIS. 








| SALUTE TO THE FLAG 


ERHAPS it is superfluous to call at- 
tention’ to the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of school children all over the 
country daily repeat the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag while standing at salute. 
With the Stars and Stripes properly 
suspended in the front of the room the 
pupils all rise, the teacher leading, and 
face the flag. The right hand, palm down, 
is brought to the forehead in salute and 
kept there while all repeat: 

“T pledge allegiance to my flag and to 
the Republic for which it stands: one na- 
tion, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” 

The hand is then brought sharply down 
to the side and the pupils are seated. 








A GAME TO PLAY 


Progressive States 


fice railroad map of the United 
States, is used for a guide and the 
states are cut from plain paper. The 
guests are expected to guess the names 
of the states by the shapes. 

The states may also be held up one at 
a time and whoever says the name first 
is given the state. The player having the 
most states at the end wins the game. 

Another time they can be set together 
like a picture puzzle, and again children 
may have crayons and put in the rivers 
and the capitals. ; 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


Pe of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer months. It contains em- 




















broidery designs and picture dressmak- - . 


ing lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
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Blasting Caps Dangerous 

PPROXIMATELY five hun- 

dred children are injured each 
year in the U nited States from play- 
ing with blasting caps, picked up 
near mines, quarries and in fields 
where agricultural blasting has been 
done. 

The blasting cap is a bright cop- 
per shell about @ quarter of an inch 
in diameter, from one to two inches 
long, half filled with fulminate of 
mercury. It is especially attractive 
to children as a plaything. 

The explosion of the cap is so ex- 
ceedingly quick and strong that fly- 
ing particles will be found embedded 
in iron a foot away. They will blow 
a hole clean through a steel plate 
one-sixteenth of an inch thick. They 
will tear off a child’s hand. 

Better be safe than sorry. Children 
are investigative but quick to avoid 
danger when warned at home and 
in school. Warn-the child now so 
that he may avoid the danger. 











HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER ? 


Nae j 
EADERS write us they are having 
a delightful little time each week 
answering the list of 10 questions. Here 
are 10 more and the answers to those we 
printed last week. 
1. How many teaspoonfuls are there in a ta- 
blespoonful? 
2. Why does a custard curdle? 
3. What is 
song. 
4. What is mace? 
5. What. is a palindrome? 
6. What woman is the most celebrated in 
the field of science? 
7. What are the five senses? 


8. To what products are the following names 
given: Edam, Cheddar, Camembert, Gruyere? 


9. What fur is most used? 
10. Who was the wife of Isaac? 
Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


1. Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua. 
2. Bananas. 





the oldest American national 


3. Beef, eggs, beans, peas, and other green 
vegetables (especially spinach), raisins, figs, 
dates, prunes. 

4. Water. 

5. Five or six months. 

6. Six: Barred, White, Buff, Silver Penciled, 
Partridge, Columbian. 

7. The Progressive Farmer and Farm Wom- 


an. 
8. Nellie T. Ross of Wyoming. 
9. Jamaica, China, and India—that from Ja- 
maica being the strongest and best. 
10. Sixteen tablespoonfuls equal 1 cup. 





SELECTING COTTON FABRICS | 
FOR HOUSE-DRESSES | 


FABRIC to be appropriate must be 

suited to its intended use. Simce the 
purpose of the house dress is for wear 
in doing general work in the house and 
around the place, the material of which 
it is made should be of a durable, easily 
laundered, sun-fast fabric. 

Cotton is the most abundant and also 
the cheapest textile fiber. It is easily 
adapted to. many purposes. Over 8,000,- 
000,000 square yards of cotton goods are 
manufactured and used in this country 
annually. This material is available in 
many varieties and qualities, 

The quality of the cotton fabric is of- 
ten dependent upon the kind of weave 
used. In weaving, the threads running 
the length of the material with the sel- 
vage are known as warp threads. The 











| Grandma Says: 


Of course it is possi- 
ble to overdo the giving 
of deserved praise, but 
somehow it doesn’t of- 
ten get done, 





threads running in the opposite direction 
are known as filling threads. Gingha 
chambray, and percale represent mate- 
rials woven with the filling threads pass- 
ing alternately over and under the warp 
threads. This is the plain or tabby weave 
and represents the fabrics with the 
greatest breaking strength. The twill 
weave is found in middy cloth, denims, 
and other cotton fabrics. In this weave 
the filling passes over and under different 
numbers of warp threads with regular 
variation, producing diagonal lines in the 
fabric. A twill weave is decorative, firm, 
and strong. It soils less easily than plain 
weaves but is difficult to launder. The 
tearing and ripping quality of the twill 
weave is greater than that of plain 
weave. Whatever the weave used, if the 
yarns are readily displaced the’ fabric 
will fray at the seams when used in the 
garment. The closer the weave the more 
durable the fabric, if other things are 
equal. Excess shrinkage is due chiefly 
to looseness of weave. 

Cotton fabrics are “finished” by pass- 
ing through such processes as bleaching, 
dyeing, mercerizing, and sizing. When 
durability is the prime consideration un- 
bleached fabrics are preferable. Improper 
bleaching can be detected by gently pull- 
ing the fabric both ways and noticing 
any weakness which may appear. The 
mercerizing process adds to the strength 
and beauty of the fabric, and to its 
ability to shed ‘soil. , 

Sizing mixtures are made of starch, 
tallow, or glycerine. Sizing mixtures are 
often added to the warp threads to 
strengthen them for weaving. Some- 
times, however, sizing is used to conceal 
the real nature of the cloth. A sized 
material with loosely woven coarse foun- 
dation loses all of its beauty and useful- 
ness when laundered, and the purchaser 
finds that a false value has been given. 
One of the best tests as to the perma- 
nence of the finish of a piece of material 
is to wash a sample. Sometimes exces- 
sive weighting in a fabric can be noted 
by rubbing the fabric between the hands 
or holding it where a strong light can 
shine on it. 


Cotton fabrics are dyed either in the 





yarn, as are most ginghams, or in the 
as ar 

on market today. The principal fact 
to be considered in buying colored fab- 
rics, is whether the color is fast to ordi- 
nary exposure or sun and water. The 
best test for the consumer to use to pro- 
tect herself from unsatisfactory dyes is 
to submit a sample of the fabric to the 
conditions under which it will be used. 
For example, to test a fabric for sun- 
fast colors, cover a portion of it with a 
cardboard and leave the rest of it ex- 
posed to direct sunlight for a few days. 
The exposed and unexposed portions of 
the sample should be compared from 
time to time. The sample should then 
be washed under ordinary conditions. 

It is usually economy for the consumer 
in selecting material for house dresses 
to pay what may seem an extravagant 
first price for a good quality of material 
rather than have two dresses of cheap 
materials. Cheap materials usually fade 
and shrink badly. Fabrics suitable for 
house dresses must be able to stand the 
wear and tear of every day use. 

The factors given on the selection of 
materials for house dresses should also 
be considered in the selection of fabrics 
for school dresses and for children’s 
play clothes. 

BESS P. HODGES, 

Clothing Specialist, Arkansas Exten- 
sion Service. 


BEAUTY 


SHOPPE Fl 


M OUR new Summer Fashion Maga- 

sine there is a three-page article called 
the “Beauty Shoppe” containing very 
good advice regarding the care of the 
complexion, the hands, etc. 

Of course, the book also shows all the 
styles being worn by smartly dressed 
women. It’s a book you simply cannot 
afford to be without. Send 15 cents in 
stamps or silver for your copy right now. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
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2806—Long-Waisted Dress.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
and 4 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. ; 

3023—Smartly Simple.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and % inches bust measure. Size 
3%6 requires 2% yards of #-inch ma- 
terial with 1% yards of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 

3004—Slender Lines.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 4 inches 
bust measure. Size 3%6 requires 3% 
yards of #-inch material with % 
yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

2812—Slenderizing Lines.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 














and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
3% requires 2% yards of #-inch ma- 
terial with 4 yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. 


3009—Smart Junior Cost The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 
years. Size 8 requires 1 yard of 36- 
inch material for skirt and 1% yards 
of 36-inch material for blouse. 

295S—Good Taste.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 14, 16, and 18 years, 36, 38, and 
40 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
with 4 yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

2479—Child’s Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 
8 requires 1% yards of %-inch ma- 
terial. 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


The Flyin’ Fool 


NEW chapter has been written in the 

history of humah daring. Charley 
Lindbergh has flown across the Atlantic. 
They gave him the nickname “Flyin” 
Fool.” 

Old neighbors, 
when they heard 
about his devotion to 
the “air,” shook their 
heads. It is wonder- 
ful how many old 
heads shake when a 
youth gets a new idea 
in his head. 

“Hell kill him- 
self,” is the phrase 

that age coins for the daring stripling. 

Events have proved that “Lucky” Lind- 
bergh was not a fool, but a cool-headed, 
hard-calculating man who felt certain that 

_ he was right. 

He flew alone because he feared that a 
companion might swerve him from his 
coursé with his advice. That seemed fol- 
ly, also, but proved to be a great wisdom. 
Many # man and woman has been. ruined 
by listening to too much advice. People 
can help us only up to a certain point. 
After that, we have to do our own think- 
ing, planning, and flying. 

History is a record of the doing of 
some who have been called fools. 

Socrates was laughed at, and was known 
as a fool, even by his wife, yet he dis- 
covered the question method in education. 

Rustic villagers called Raphael a fool, 
but now the world journeys to Italy to 
behold his pictures. 

Columbus had his head pointed at by 
little children who had heard their par- 
ents talk at home, his men on the Santa 
Maria were certain that the Admiral was 
a fool, his creditors thrust him into a 
debtor’s prison, he died a fool, and now, 
scarce a year passes but something is 
named after him. é 

Lincoln’ was cartooned as a giant ba- 
boon, McCormick was the butt of many 
a jokester for trying to make a machine 
that would both cut and bind grain. 

Staid old farmers criticised Professor 
Holden for advocating the testing of ev- 
ery ear of corn before it was planted. 

Watch out for the man who today is. 
called a fool. New ideas, new ways of 
doing things, new plans for government, 
new truths about religion, all seem fool- 
ish to us because they are new. 

In old Jerusalem a Man was being 
marched out to death with a cross on His 
shoulders. Wise old heads wagged and 
said, “Another foolish fel: w is gotten 
out of the way.” A generution later a 
Christian Jew said, “The preaching of the 
cross is foolishness to them that perish.” 

All honor to the clean American boy 
who has added another triumph to human 
achievement, and opened up for men_the 
paths of eagles. - 


| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT 


ere are appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week:— 

Pl oes July 1—Zion’s Glory, Psalms % and 
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Saturday, July 2~—Moses’ Wilderness Psalms, 
Psalms 90 and 91. 

Sunday, July 3—Prayer for the Afflicted, 
Psalm 102. 

Monday, July 4—A Heart of Praise, Psalm 
103. 


Tuesday, July 5—God’s Goodness, Psalm 107. 
Wednesday, July 6—Thanksgiving Psalm, 
Psaim 118. 

Thursday, July 7—The Young Man’s Guide, 
Psalm 119; verses 1-32. 

Friday, July 8—The Bible Student's De- 
light, Psalm 119; verses 129-152. 
Saturday, July 9%—Looking Up to God, 
Psalms 123 to 126. 

Memory Verses: Psalms 87:5; 90:1; 102:2; 
103:22; 107:8; 118:1; 119:9; 119:148; 123:1. 
(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 

















DO TODAY’S TASK WELL 


T GIVES me pleasure to extend both greétings“and congratulations to the 
farm boys of the South for the splendid record they are making, and in 
response to The Progressive Farmer’s request that I name some of the quali- 

ties I believe’ lead to success, let me say :— 
The greatest factor in progress is doing today’s task 


well, 





DAVID BELASCO 


bition. 


If it is a small task, something unworthy of your 
ability, do it well neveitheless—for by so doing you are 
teaching yourself a success-habit. 

I do not mean that you must be content with unim- 
portant things, for ambition must be the driving force 
if we are to achieve. 
interests you, prepare yourself to do it a little better 
than anyone else can, and then you will be far on the 
high road to success. 

But do not mistake discontent of the moment for am- 
Ambition always has an object: 


Seek out the kind of work which 


discontent has 


not. Remember that the boy on the farm is as necessary to humanity as the 


banker, for without the farm products there would be no civilization. 


The 


farm job is as important therefore as any in commerce or the professions. 
I would rather be the best producer of food supplies in the world than to be 


a high-salaried and discontented banker. 


Truly our greatest happiness lies 


in doing worth while things—and doing them cheerfully. 
It may be that you—and each of you—will achieve fame in some walk of 
life away from the farm, but please remember that your present work is the 


most important of the world’s needs. 


Be content in today’s task, and if you 


are destined for a different field of activity, the way will open for you. 


Faithfully, 


Belasco Theater, New York City. 


DAVID BELASCO. 


(Mr. Belasco is one of the world’s famous figures in the theatrical world, 
@ producer whose high standards have helped his craft and his nation.) 











PRIZE BIRD CONTEST LETTER 


($2 Prize Letter) 


HE spring arrivals in our community 
reach us in March and April, and 
some in May. 

First was a brown thrush, arriving 
March 14. He is a large, brownish col- 
ored bird. His food consists mostly of 
insects. The whippoorwill was heard 
March 16, calling down on the hillside. He 
eats insects. In the daytime he sits on a 
dead log and if you do not look good you 
will think he is a knot. The purple martin 
arrived March 20. You will mostly al- 
ways see and hear him high in the air. 
Put up some gourds or boxes if you 
want to see him light. I saw the kildeer 
March 27. He mostly stays near the 
water’s edge, looking for water insects. 
The gnatcatcher arrived April 3. He 
sits around on dead limbs catching flies, 
gnats, and other flying insects as they 
attempt to pass. 


The catbird came April 15. He likes 
a thick, shady place. The summer redbird 
came the 15th, too. He sings all through 
the day while not busy getting his food. 
The hummingbird and crested flycatcher 
also came the 15th. If you have some 
flowers the hummingbird will hum about 
them gathering the honey for part of his 
food. The crested flycatcher will build in 
a box if put up near or over some low 
trees. Every little bit he sings his old 
song, “whit, whit, smart, smart.” 


The orchard oriole arrived April 17. 
His song is to be heard in the cooler parts 
of the day from some green trees. You 
may see him swinging on the limber twig 
of an apple tree searching for insects 
among the leaves. I saw a bee martin 
the 17th as he went flying and “hollering” 
by. Sometimes he fights hawks. Then 
again, he may be seen sitting on a low 
bush, hollering his “cu-zeek-zeek” song 

gand catching a few insects as they pass by. 


“Snap, smeap, snap, sneap” was heard 
from the air April 19. There went a 
chimney swift. When you go to town 
where there are lots of chimneys, look 
overhead. There you may see several 
dozen chimney swifts flying. April 20, a 
song from a tree top that was almost for- 








? 


gotten—I looked—there was a red-winged 
blackbird. 

There are others that stay among the 
tree tops that I cannot name which came 
along with these. 

GUY COLEY. 

Stanly County, N. C. 


Uncle P. F. Says.—Next week we shall 
print some of the best of the many letters 
that were sent us in the contest. 


| ALABAMA CLUB NOTES _ | 


aarti! County has six clubs or- 
ganized with 138 members—the 
largest enrollment on record for this 
county. Clarence Club with a member- 
ship of 37 is the largest club in the 
county. This club has held appropriate 
ceremonies each year in awarding the 
club certificates, the entire student body 
witnessing the ceremony. According to 
R. O. Shaver, county agent, the custom 
has had great influence on the interest 
in club work in this community. 
Thirteen organized clubs and 222 mem- 
bers organized with a regular corps of 
officers and local leaders is the record of 
Chambers County 4-H club work in 1927. 


Seventy-five Cleburne County club 
members are taking the following pro- 
jects: 77 cotton, 34 corn, 5 poultry, 5 pig, 
2 calf. Every member is using the Au- 
burn Maximum method of fertilization. 
Cleburne County has been a leader in 
club work for many years. 


Under the leadership of J. T. Belue, 
county agent, Lawrence County is forg- 
ing ahead in club work. One hundred 
and twenty-eight members in 8 regularly 
organized clubs is the present record. 
Nine Poland China males, 56 gilts, five 
Duroc Jersey males and 14 gilts have 
been purchased by pig club members. 
Some 3,000 baby chicks have been pur- 
chastd by 44 poultry club members. 

According to J. C. Ford, county agent 
of Morgan County, the greatest club year 
in the county’s history is in prospect. 
More than 200 boys are enrolled. The 
following projects have been selected: 
38 pig, 82 corn, 102 cotton. A tour through 
Tennessee and southern Kentucky is 








planned for the summer in addition to 
the regular county camp. 


Randolph County has 106 boys en- 
rolled. 

A. A. Lauderdale, county agent of 
Shelby County has 10 4-H clubs with 
150 members enrolled. Mr. Lauderdale 
has measured many of the boys’ acres. 

The efficiency of 4-H club work in 
Alabama is shown by the following in- 
crease in percentage of reports: 22 per 
cent reported in 1923; 45 per cent re- 
ported in 1924; 60.6 per cent reported in 
1925; 65.4 per cent reported in 1926, 


KIWANIS CLUB TO BOOST 
COTTON CLUB 


N 1926, the Kiwanis Club of. Toccoa, 

Geortia,. sponsored the 4-H cotton 
clubs in Stephens County. County Agent 
Bryant enrolled eighty-one boys in cot- 
ton clubs. The idea of carrying through 
and completing the. work was stressed 
particularly. The “buddie plan” was fol- 
lowed. Each Kiwanian took two or three 
boys and furnished them with funds nec- 
essary to finance their club acres. Seven- 
teen boys attended the club encampment 
at Camp Wilkins. 

When checking-up time came, sixty- 
three boys registered at the county club 
fair and 43 bales of cotton grown by 
them were on exhibit. They were told 
that the Kiwanis Club would make an 
effort to get a premium on the price of 
their cotton, and true to that promise, a 
price of 13 cents per pound was secured 
for the entire lot of 43 bales, which was 
4 to % cents per pound above the mar- 
ket price for cotton on that date. This 
pleased the boys beyond expression. The 
cotton was auctioned and purchased by 
the Kiwanis Club. A total of 20,728 
pounds of cotton sold for $2,694.64. Af- 
ter the sale, the boys were entertained 
at luncheon by the Kiwanians. 

The members of the local Kiwanis 
Club heartily endorse club work, and 
the boys are naturally inspired by these 
evidences of faith. 

G. V. CUNNINGHAM, 


State Boys’ Club Agent. 


| COMING FLORIDA CAMPS | 


— 














HIS is club camp season. A num- 
ber are already over. If you’ve never 
attended a 4-H camp before you cer- 
tainly ought to go this season. If you’ve 
attended before, then we know you don’t 
need any urging to go again. If the camp 
for your section hasn’t been held and 
you don’t find the date in the following 
list, write your county or home demon- 
stration agent right away and find the 
correct date. 
GIRLS 
Duval, Miss P. Laffitte; 
and July 26-29, Sr. 
Okaloosa, Miss B. Henry; 
gust. 
Holmes, Mrs. B. Caudle; July 28-29. 
Santa Rosa, Miss E. Holloway; July 6-9 or 
July 13-16. 
agg Miss J. Nimmo; July 12-15. 
. Johns, Miss Anna Heist; week of July 
7 ge week of July 18. 
BOYS 
Leon and Jefferson Counties, July 5-8 
Santa Rosa County, July 13-16. 
Alachua County, July 26-29. 
Duval, July 5-9. 


OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
“Healthy” and “Healthful” 


HE most common mistake I hear 
made in English is the incorrect use 

of the word heaithy. I often hear some- 
one say: “I think salads are healthy” 
r “I take an early morning walk be- 
cause it is a healthy thing for me to do.” 
The speaker in each case should have 
used the word healthful instead of 
healthy. Healthful should be used when 
one is speaking of anything which is con- 
ducive to health. Healthy should be used 
only when one is speaking of the posses- 
sion of health. For example, the correct 


August 2-5, Jr., 


sometime in Au- 














usage of both words is: “Horseback rid- 

ing is a healthful exercise and because 

it is my favorite pastime I am healthy.” 
MARY TEMPLE ANDERSON. 


Washington County, Arkansas. 


The Progressive Farmer 








Lone Scouts, Attention! 








INCE our June 18 scout page was 
made up, we have been notified 
by headquarters that the minimum age 
limit for Lone Scouts has been raised 
to 12 years, the same as for regular 
troop scouts. Help us to spread the 
news that no boy. can now be admitted 
to membership unless he is 12 years 
old. The application blanks inay still 
give nine years as the age limit but 
they were printed before the new rules 
went into effect. Don’t get mad at us 
if you send in your application before 
you read this and it is returned to you. 
We shall welcome you into the Lone 
Scout ranks just-as soon as you reach 
your twelfth birthday. 
Scoutingly yours, 
THE TRIBE CHIEF. 











SOMETHING TO MAKE 


A Harness Hook 














BILL OF MATERIAL 


Pieces Finished Dimensions : 
i SRR OE ea h vy cctcces ¢bags ta Soft wood 
2 SUPE UREM > xo o.6acavee vx heave Hard wood 


1 COTA MIE”. siiccnscseaseccen Hard wood 

10 1%” No. 12 fla? screws 

2 4” lag screws for fastening to post or 
wall 





ORT hey 

WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLE \V— Copyright, 1927, by | 
Publishers syndicate | 











“The reason I’m drinkin’ so much 


water is to stretch my stomach so’s I'll” 


be ready for watermelon time.” 


“That new boy pretends like he’s tous ; 


an’ he ain’t even got a wart.” 
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GG Prices Up.—The egg lay is 

finally declining after one of the 
heaviest production periods in several 
years. Receipts at the leading distrib- 
uting markets are 
running smaller than 
at any time since 
early in March. The 
market has firmed 
up as a result of 
the more favorable 
supply situation and 
prices are up several 
cents a dozen from 
the low point, _al- 
though they average 
about 6 cents a dozen lower than at the 
corresponding period a year ago. Aver- 
age quality is poorer, with many eggs 
showing the effects of hot weather. 


The advancing feed costs, with egg 
prices lower than in any recent year, 
have led many farmers to let their hens 
rustle for themselves and summer egg 
production may suffer. Prices may have 

‘ difficulty in advancing rapidly, owing to 
the fact that stocks in storage are nearly 
2,000,000 cases: greater than last year, 
but the low point for the season prob- 
ably has been passed. 
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ut. Butter Prices Show Slight Decline. . 


—Butter production is on a larger scale 
than at this time in either of the .past 
two years, and receipts for June are ex- 
pected to approach closely the high rec- 
ord. Warm weather is more general and 
will increase the demand for fluid milk, 
cream and ice cream. The proportion 
going to butter factories will be reduced, 
but the flush of production is still under 
way and offerings of butter will con- 
tinue liberal. Prices have eased off. a 
little under the larger market supplies, 
although declines have not been as se- 
vere as might be expected in view of the 
supply situation. 





L 


The shortage in stocks of butter in 
storage warehouses as compared with 
the preceding year, which has been such 
a bullish factor since the first of the 
year, is rapidly disappearing. Stocks on 
June 1 totaled 25,000,000 pounds com- 
pared with 30,500,000 pounds on June 1, 
1926, 


Upswing in Hog Prices Probable.— 
An upswing in prices of well finished 
hogs during the next two months is 
highly probable. There are several rea- 
sons for drawing that conclusion :— 


1. Prices have declined $3.75 in the past six 
months without a rally of any consequence, 
The market seldom goes farther than that in 
one direction without a reaction back about 
halfway to the point where the previous move 
began. 

2. Prices have shown stability for some time 
at the end of a long decline. Such a per- 
formance means that the factors depressing 
the market have about exhausted their force 
and that the next movement is likely to be 
upward. 

3. Receipts have begun to fall off. In the 
last 10 days, arrivals at leading markets 
\ have been the smallest in two months, sug- 
gesting that the so-called after-planting 
movement has passed its peak and that the 
usual small summer runs are setting in. 


wood 
wood 
wood 


st or 


4. Receipts in the last two months have 
been augmented by some liquidation of fall- 
born pigs because of the advance in corn 
prices which, coupled with the decline in 
hogs, made the feeding ratio unfavorable. 
This has reduced the supply still to be mar- 
keted. The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture suggests that receipts from July 
to September may be considerably smaller 
than last year. 


5. Lower wholesale prices for hog meats 
and lard have been in effect long enough to 
cause some readjustment downward in retail 
Prices, which should stimulate consumer de- 
mand. Foreign sales, which are made on the 
basis of wholesale prices, increased some time 
ago, 

Now that the corn-hog price ratio has 
become unfavorable, it is to be remem- 
bered that it is likely to remain on that 
basis for a number of months. Hogs 
have been selling relatively higher than 
corn for nearly two years. Corn is like- 
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Markets Situation 


By GILBERT GUSLER 
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ly to be relatively higher than hogs for 
at least a year. Fortunately, hog pro- 
duction has not been geared up to a very 
high pitch, so that the curtailment in 
market receipts necessary to bring hogs 
back into line with corn is not likely to 
take as long as it did during the last 
hog-corn price cycle. Hog producers 
who are able to raise large litters and 
feed skillfully should be able to make 
money right along. By next spring, it 
may be time for them to consider in- 
creasing the number of hogs they are 
producing for market. 


Lamb Prices Have Been Favorable. 
—Lamb growers in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee have fared well this year. While 


weather was too cool at times for rapid 
development of lambs, losses were not 
pastures have been good, and 


severe, 


prices have been highly favorable. Av- 
erage prices of lambs at Chicago thus 
far in June have been about $16.50. The 
early exhaustion of the fed lamb crop 
helped support the market and consump- 
tive demand has been excellent.. During 
May, the number of sheep and lambs 
slaughtered at 68 public markets was 
970,544, an increase of 9.7 per cent over 
a year previous and 16.1 per cent over 
the five-year average for that month. 
Nevertheless, prices remained on a level 
satisfactory to growers. 


Trend of the Markets.—The follow- 
ing are average prices at Chicago, ex- 
cept cotton at New York and peanuts at 
Georgia shipping points :— 


June 21, Week Year 


1927 ago 

Cotton, spot middling, ..$ .1685 $ .1660 $ .1855 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish BD. .11 -10% 09 
Potatoes, Northern round 

whites, Wh ......5s0005 4.00 8.15 $4.35 
Hogs, av ot Me 8.90 8.90 14.20 
Steers, medium native, cwt. 10. 9.80 8.94 

. fresh firsts, doz. .... .22 21 -28% 

Butter, extras, I. ........ 39 40% 38% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. 99 99 -70 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .... .50 51% 40 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .. 19.50 19.50 25.00 

tKansas and Missouri Cobblers. 





A FIELD OF CORN IN ONTARIO, CANADA, RUINED BY BOREKS 


Nation’s Corn Crop in Danger 


Destructive Borer Feeds on Cotton as Well as Corn 


HE South has its boll weevil, and is 

not ready to open its arms in wel- 
come to any new insect invader. Yet, 
there is an insect near Lake Erie in the 
states of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York that is doing as 
much or more to the corn crop in the 
way of destruction than. the boll weevil 
does to cotton. And the bad part about this 
matter is that this insect is moving south- 
ward, and there seems little hope of 
blocking it out of Southern cornfields. 


The corn borer was introduced into the 
Canadian province of Ontario from Italy 
and Hungary with broom corn shipments 
in 1909 and 1910. In the Canadian coun- 
ties of Essex and Kent, just across the 
river from Detroit, the corn borer is fast 
making corn growing a hazardous propo- 
sition. In 1920, corn was grown on 
127,000 acres, yielding over 50 bushels to 
the acre; in 1926, the acreage had been 





EUROPEAN CORN BORER DAMAGE 


reduced 25 per cent with an average yield 
of probably not more than 10 bushels. 


In 1921, the insect crossed the Inter- 
national Boundary and began the infesta- 
tion of Ohio and Michigan cornfields. 
Since then, it has spread over a good part 
of New York State, Pennsylvania, as far 
south as Pittsburgh, a corner of West 
Virginia, the northern half of Ohio, the 
northeastern corner of Indiana, and about 
a third of Michigan. The borer seems 
in a fair way to take the entire 
corn-growing area of the United States. 
Inasmuch as the borer came to this conti- 
nent from southern Europe, it is reason- 
able to assume that it will find-our South- 
ern climate congenial and that, if it ever 
gets into the South, it will greatly reduce 
our already low yields of corn. There 
is a grave danger that infested stalks will 
get into streams in the infested area and 
be carried by the Ohio and other rivers 
into the South. 


The corn borer is the larva of a brown- 
ish colored moth that flies about in mid- 
summer depositing eggs on the under- 
side of the leaf. The larvae hatched from 
these eggs start feeding in the corn leaves 
and then bore their way into all parts of 
the plant. They riddle the stalks and other 
vital parts, thus preventing the full devel- 
opment of the ears, and when the infes- 
tation in the stalks is extremely heavy, 
the stalks topple over. In. the fall, the 
borers go to rést in their tunnels and 
spend the winter without taking nourish- 
ment. In June, the following year, they 
became active again, soon form pupae, 
and after 19 days the change from cater- 
pillar to moth is complete. In the South 


the worms would probably become ac- 
tive before June;and would start destruc- 
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tive attack on the corn plant in late May 
or early June. 


So far, no method of control has been 
devised that will eradicate the borer 
speedily or completely. However, farm- 
ers have it within their power to hold the 
insect in check by practicing clean fall 
plowing. If the stalks are plowed under, 
leaving no plant remnants on the surface, 
from 75 to 95 per cent of the borers 
perish. When the stalks are plowed un- 
der, the worms come to the surface, and 
if they find no cornstalks, weeds, or other 
shelter, they soon perish. 


Certain promising parasites have been 
developed. The Department of Agricul- 
ture and the states have established quar- 
antine lines to prevent the transportation 
of infested corn into borer-free sections. 


In a pinch, this borer lives on many, 
other host plants, cotton being one of 
them. This corn borer deserves the at- 
tention of the entire United States, and 
the codperative efforts of all in wiping 
it out. 


| HOW COTTON IS FARING | 


Editor’s Note.—At this season of the 
year the question, “What is the cotton 
crop doing?” is an intensely interesting 
one to Southcrn farmers. During the com- 
ing weeks we shall publish each week 
the summary of weather and crop condi- 
tions as reported by the United States 
Weather, Bureau. The following report 
is for the week ending June 21. 


“Average weekly temperatures were 
generally 4 to 9 degrees below normal 
over the northern portion of the Belt, 
but near normal in south with consider- 
able rain generally over belt. Frequent 
rains interrupted cultivation, with a good 
many complaints of fields becoming 
grassy, otherwise conditions were mostly 
favorable. Warm dry weather is gener- 
ally needed. 

“In the Carolinas and Georgia, growth 
of cotton during the week ranged from 
fairly good to excellent, with plants 
blooming freely in latter state, but wee- 
vils, actively increasing in southeast and 
generally numerous in South Carolina 
except in northwest. Weevil activity also 
reported in parts of the Central Gulf 
States and in scattered localities in south- 
eastern Oklahoma and _ increasing in 
Texas but damage so far slight. 

“Cotton made fair advance in Okla- 
homa but warm weather needed, while 
cultivation was retarded in Arkansas. In 
Texas, growth was very good and culti- 
vation satisfactory except in parts of the 
northeast where some fields are grassy. 
Insects other than weevils appear less ac- 
tive. Cotton made good progress in the 
far southwest.” 

aS 
¥ WILL help us if readers will give 
cles for publication. 








their counties when sending any arti- 
In these days of 


long r. f. d. routes it frequently happens 


that a man’s postoffice is in one county 
and his home in another. Please give 
the county*of your residence when you 
send any letter for publication. 





A BORER INFESTED STALK 
The picture was made near Monroe, Mich. 
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FARMERS WHO HAVE BUILT 
UP THEIR LAND 


“Tun” Morton Uses Fertilizer, 
Peas, and Deep Plowing 

[* THE Eastern part of Clarke Coun- 

, Georgia, Tun’ Morton has gradu- 
ally built up a 350-acre farm so that it 
will produce in a normal season. three- 
quarters to a bale of 
cotton or 30 bushels 
of corn per acre. 
No spectacular 
methods have been 
used. Fifteen years 
of (1) consistently 
fertilizing the cot- 
ton crop with 400 
to 500 pounds of 

_— high-grade _fertili- 

Pa Sea zer, (2) of rotating 
so the land is sowed down at least once in 
four or five years, and (3) of plowing as 
deep as the land requires have been re- 
sponsible for this improvement. The im- 
provement has not been accomplished 
rapidly, but it has been constant and sure. 

“It is a fine example of keeping a sensi- 
ble plan of farming going long enough 
to get results. 

Cotton is the principal crop. As much 
as half of the land. is often planted to 
cotton, part of it with hired labor, and 
part with croppers. Mr. Morton is known 
as a splendid cotton farmer but he is 
slow in admitting it because the cotton 
fleas have been particularly destructive 
on his place for the past two years. Mr. 
Morton has been using from 400 to 500 
pounds of 12-4-3 fertilizer per acre un- 
der his cotton, and this fertilizer has 
undoubtedly played an important part in 
the continual improvement of his lands. 

After a part of the cotton crop, oats 
are sowed without fertilizer. If there 
is a good possibility of selling the sur- 
plus oats for average retail price, a top- 

















F. W. MORTON IN HIS UPLAND COTTON 


dressing of nitrate of soda is used in 
the spring, but if the prospects are for 
low prices the oats are not fertilized at 
any time. Soon after the oats are cut 
the land is plowed and sowed to mixed 
peas which are cut for hay. The land is 
then plowed in the fall in preparation 
for cotton the next season. Corn follows 
the cotton and usually soybeans or peas 
are planted in the rows with the corn. 
The vines from this legume crop and 
the cornstalks are plowed under in the 
fall or early spring and the land again 
put in cotton. 

The system used by Mr. Morton for 
@#he building up of most of his farm has 
been satisfactory on the average to good 
soils of the farm. There have been poor 
spots that would not build up profitably 
by this ‘method. A new method of using 
rye and vetch has been worked out to 
use on these poor areas. About 30 acres 
have already been reclaimed by the 


method which is simple and well suited 
to Northeast Georgia conditions. It con- 
sists of sowing together about a bushel 
of rye and 15 to 20 pounds of vetch 
seed per acre. Some acid phosphate or 
stable manure is needed the first year to 
stimulate the vetch. Both crops are al- 
lowed to ripen on the land and fall over. 
Grass and weeds are inyited to grow 
during the summer for the land is not 
plowed until September, when it is 
turned. Enough seed of rye and vetch 
is turned under to give a stand for the 
next season. The same treatment in the 
summer is repeated and a second volun- 
teer crop of both rye and vetch secured 
by turning the land again in September. 
The next crop is plowed under in the 
spring and the land used for corn or pea- 
vine hay. 

In three years, with three plowings 
and one sowing, the poorest land on the 
farm is made productive. With this 
method of bringing back the poor places 
Mr. Morton no longer fears any part of 
his land getting so thin that it will have 
to be abandoned. When the summers 
are dry, as they have been since 1920 in 
the vicinity of Athens, resting the 
land through the summer is entirely prac- 
tical. If there should be a series of 
years with more summer rain than us- 
ual, it would probably be better to plow 
the land or harrow it well and sow to 
peas or soybeans, especially if hay land 
was scarce. The plan of growing only 
rye and vetch works so well though 
that it is being adopted by other farmers 
in the county. PAUL TABOR. 
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URING the week of July 4 Radio 

Station WAPI at Auburn, will 
broadcast regularly at two periods daily. 
Music and agficultural programs will be 
broadcast daily beginning at 12 o’clock 
noon except Sunday. At 7 p. m., daily, 
including Sunday, market reports, 
weather forecasts, baseball scores, and 
other news will be broadcast. 

In addition special musical pro- 
grams will be broadcast from 8 to 9 p. 
m., Tuesday and Thursday, and from 10 
to 11 Saturday, p. m. 

The noon hour programs will be along 
the usual entertainment and instructive 
lines. During the summer months special 
attention will be given to agricultural 
topics. Boll weevils and other insects 
will get their share of attention, and 
farmers who have receiving sets can lis- 
ten in and determine what to do, when to 
do it, and how to do it. 
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FTER a good season with lambs, 
farmers in the Clover Belt (black 
belt) of Alabama are increasing their 
flocks of sheep. J. D. Moore, extension 
marketing specialist, Auburn, ‘reports 
that, in addition to the natural increase, 
between 1,200 and 1,500 ewes and 60 
rams have been bought in other sections 
and shipped to Clover Belt farmers. 
The ewes are coming from South Ala- 
bama. The rams were bought from 
Tennessee flocks. Both Hampshiredown 
and Southdown rams have been bought. 
In addition, a few farmers have bought 
registered ewes with a view to having 
registered stock for sale. The rams cost 
the farmers $45 to $55 each delivered. 
In addition to increasing their flocks 
of sheep, Mr. Moore said that Clover 
Belt farmers are planning to have better 
lambs for sale earlier next season. These 
things they will do by having them drop- 
ped earlier and also by better feeding 
and management. Both can be done 
easily and the net result from the farm- 
er’s standpoint is higher prices and bet- 
ter returns from lambs. 
One disappointing feature about codp- 


erative lamb sales this spring was that 
too many of the lambs were of the 
lower grades. The big demand is for 
lambs of better grades, despite higher 
prices. 

At two codperative sales at the Mont- 
gomery Stock Yards this spring, 2,472 
lambs were sold for $18,000. Had all 
been choice No. 1 lambs, the total would 
have been several thousand dollars more. 

P. O. DAVIS. 


MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS - 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Specialist 


3, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 











An Important Point in Consigning 
Fruits and Vegetables 

AST year when peaches, watermelons 

and vegetables were in abundant sup- 
ply during July, farmers and _ shippers 
were resorting to consignments. They 
were sending their 
carloads of these 
commodities to com- 
mission men to be 
sold for their ac- 
counts. 

On the last day of 
May this year we 
were in the store of 
a commission mer- 
chant of one of our 
Southern cities. He 
showed us a manifest of a car of canta- 
loupes from the Imperial Valley of Cal- 
ifornia. The car had been shipped, but 
was not due at this city for nearly a 
week, The manifest showed the number 





J. W. FIROR 


, of crates of Jumbos, of Standards, and 


also the number of flats of these vari- 
ous sizes, 

What did this mean to the commission 
merchanti and incidentally to the shipper 
who was consigning the cantaloupes? 
First, it meant that he knew to the last 
package just what he had coming. Among 
his customers he had those who wanted 
large cantaloupes ; others who would rath- 
er have smaller ones. Also certain cus- 
tomers preferred flats to crates. Think 
of it—this commission merchant had a 
whole week to make his plans to sell this 
car of cantaloupes. He could work up a 
demand for them. Furthermore, he had 
a weeks’ time to watch the market and 
get a feel as to the price at which the 
cantaloupes should be offered. He could 
go still further and make actual sales. 

Several years ago during the Southern 
watermelon shipping season I.was in a 
Virginia city. It happened that I called 
on a commission merchant rather early 
in the morning, and they are early start- 
ers. As the commission merchant came 
into his office, a clerk said, “The freight 
agent has just called up and said’ that 
there are two cars of watermelons on the 
track.” “Where are they from?” asked 
the commission merchant. The clerk re- 
plied, “We have not had any notice but 
suppose they are from Georgia.” 

I do not know that Southern shippers 
have been negligent of this important point 
to a greater degree than others, but I do 
know that it pays to wire the commission 
merchant the following when consigning : 


1. The date the car is billed. 

2. The general quality of the contents. 

3. The sizes and grades in the car in detail. 

4. Some accurate information about the ship- 
ping point situation as to movement. 


Know This Term—*“Account 
Sales” 


ANY cars of perishables are con- 

signed to commission men every year. 
These commission men usually work on 
a 10 per cent basis, if the cars are broken 
and handled in relatively small lots. When 
they have finished selling the farmer’s 
car of produce as his agent, they make 
up what is called in the trade, an “account 
sales.” They -credit the farmer on this 
with the amount received. Ten per cent 


of this is charged against him. 
freight is likewise charged and any dray- 
age or other extra expenses. The dif- 
ference between the gross sales and these 
deductions is sent to the shipper. “Ac- 
count sales” is the financial report made 
by a commission merchant to the shipper. 
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Cautions About Nursing the Baby © 


— reasons why a baby should not 
be breast-fed are few indeed. Breast 
feeding is the natural way to feed a 
baby. But there are reasons, of course, 
why a baby should 
not be allowed to 
nurse, or, if allowed 
to nurse, should do 
so under special pre- 
cautions. I will sug- 
gest a few—and 
these are practically 
all. 

1. If the mother 
has some wasting 
disease, such as tu- 
berculosis or Bright’s disease, it is likely 
that the baby should not be allowed to 
nurse; but even in such cases, go slow 
and consult your doctor. If the mother 
has some -acute illness of short dura- 
tion, usually the baby does not have to 
be weaned. But if the illness is very se- 
vere, and the milk becomes scanty, the 
baby should be weaned or nursing sup- 
plemented with other food properly pre- 
pared. 

2. If the mother has a cold, she should 
keep a handkerchief over her mouth and 
nose while the baby is nursing, and keep 
the baby away from her as much as pos- 
sible. Of course, she should not kiss the 
baby nor breathe or cough in the baby’s 
face when she has even the trace of a 
cold. 

3. The return of the menses does not 
always mean that the baby should be 
weaned. Especially is this true if the 
menses appear in 2 or 2% months after 
the baby is born. Wait and see if they 
have returned for good. Even then, do 
not wean, but you may have to give some 
artificial feeding along with the nursing. 

4. As to nursing during pregnancy, 
there is a notion more or less prevalent 
that the milk of a pregnant woman is 
poisonous to her baby. This is not true. 
There can be no. harm in a pregnant 
mother nursing her baby, except that (1) 
the quality of the milk will deteriorate 
and (2) the mother becomes weakened 
by trying to support, two babies. There- 
fore, it is best to wean the baby at this 
time, but there should be no undue haste 
about it. 
[ 





DR. REGISTER 
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“Men don’t love their children like q 


women do. I never yet heard a man say 
a new baby is purty.” 
“Mae feels cheated because she mar- 


ried a man that don’t know how to make a— 
good livin’, but she don’t know a tarna- 3 


2” 


tion thing ahout cookin’. 
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CHAPTER XXIll 
The Road to Tomorrow 


ONG into the night the Bartons, 

their neighbors, the O’Neals, who 
as most intimate friends of the family 
had stopped to again congratulate and 
express their joy 
regarding  contin- 
ued fellowship, 
and Squire Jones 
talked over the 
momentous even- 
ing. As might be 
expected, Bob and 
Kate had little 
partin the conver- 
sation. Neverthe- 
less, they were at- 
tentive listeners. 

“With your per- 
mission, sah,” said the old Squire to 
Bradley Barton, “I want to repair this 
house and make it modern. Before an- 
other year has gone we shall have a 
furnace, electric lights and running 
water. You see, madam,” he concluded 
with an attempt at playfulness, “if I am 
to stay here I must have my comforts. 
Town life has spoiled me for the farm. 

“When Bob closes up his club work 
for the year,” remarked O'Neal, “and all 
the corn you don’t need is sold, you’ll 
have a thousand dollars or more to the 
good. With no rent to pay, Barton, you 
are sure of enough income to live com- 
fortably. Bob should complete his high 
schooling at least.” 

“Bob is going to do more,” spoke up 
Father Barton, “if he will. I am a new 
man, neighbor. Contentment and happi- 
ness have come to me and will abide so 
long as I stay here. I shall do far bet- 
ter work in music than ever before. My 
earnings shall go to provide an education 
for Bob if he will go on to school. Not 
far away is a summer school which he 
may attend and complete his high school 
work next summer. Then for four 
years of agricultural college training. 
What do you say, son? Should you like 
to go on to Cardwell U. and tread the 
same path of your friend, Agent Ross?” 

The vision of President James and the 
memory of his message, the recollection 
of those bronzed, efficient young men 
and the wholesome young women who 
were products of the college came to 
Bob. Above all, the thought of his 
friend Burton, a man among men, “I 
sure would like to go for the four full 
years, dad,” replied Bob, “if I thought 
you could get along.” 





“TF YOU will trust me to help manage 

the farm, sah,” said Squire Jones, “it 
will add to my happiness. I know a 
trusty man who can be hired, and Bob 
will be here during the most of crop 
season. I shall be happy to advance any 
money needed, which can be paid back.” 
The old man smiled. “I make no further 
offer lest it be termed a gift and refused.” 


“This will be a wonderful home when 
it is fixed up,” said Mrs. O’Neal, “easily 
worth twenty thousand dollars. I trust 
you may have many happy years here, 
Grace,” : 

“They are still young, madam,” re- 
marked the Squire. “It -will be some 
years before they will see their grand- 
children about their knees. But I hope 
to live to see the time when I shall have 
a namesake, Thomas Jefferson, playing 
about this old home of mine.” 


With the guilelessness of old age 
which is as childhood the old man turned 
to Bob. “There is a fine building spot, 
sah, in the grove along the new highway. 
I shall hope to see you build a home 
there, to adorn it with a good wife worthy 
of you. Your children, sah——” But the 
old Squire was short one auditor. Crim- 
son faced, Bob had bolted for the out- 
doors. Nor did he come back until the 
O’Neals were gone. Deep in his boyish 
heart, though, was the memory of that 
night beneath the stars when with Vic 
Slade he had talked over future possi- 
bilities and Vic had voiced the hope that 
one day another of his blood would 


carry on as he hoped to do for his 
father. 


Ross Barton had warmly commended 
Ob’s decision. “When you come back 
from college,” he predicted. “you'll be 





in a position to make this old farm pay 
every dollar possible on your investment. 
Farming is a great game, Bob, but we 
need all the tools of mental equipment 
we can get. You have great soil and a 
great community. By the time you are 
out of school,” he added a bit self-con- 
sciously, “you may have new neighbors. 
I’ve made a payment down on the San- 
ford farm just a half mile from you. 
With the right kind of partner, farming 
can even beat county agenting.” 


OB had a flash of intuition. “Miss 
Edwards?” he asked. Burton nod- 

Bradley Barton had caught the 
query. There was a twinkle in his eye 
as he came up to congratulate. “Never 
suspected it,” said Barton, “but I’ve been 
at work on a new wedding march. Felt 
as if it was about time for a wedding 
in this community.” 

“Men are blind,” was the sage remark 
of Mother Barton. “I knew that was 
going to happen, probably even before 
Ross did.” Which probably was true. 

The club year had closed and Pleasant 
Ridge had done honor to the green and 
white. Although he had not ranked high 
in state work, Bob had turned in a cred- 
itable record, and his community organi- 
zation had won a certificate of achieve- 
ment from the state leader. Club mem- 
bers were openly proud of their young 
president and still shouting the praises 
of the International queen. Despite the 
fact that he must spend most of the 
summer away at school, Bob enrolled 
for the second year to do what he could. 
At least it would be.a tie to bind him 
to those at home. 


The term of school at Consolidated 
High had come to an end. Vic Slade 
and Ted Baldwin had graduated with 
honors and with Bob had made plans to 
enter agricultural college that fall. The 
“three guardsmen” would not be sepa- 
rated. Ted recalled their conversation 
that night in the cave and again pre- 
dicted they would be together when time 
had stooped their shoulders and whitened 
hair. A deep and lasting friendship had 
made the boys almost brothers. Confi- 
dently they looked forward to athletics 
as well as scholastic achievements in 
college. “When I’m captain of Card- 
well U. nine,” predicted Ted, “and Bob 
leads the football team with Vic putting 
‘em through in basketball they'll say, 
‘That Pleasant Ridge is some commun- 
ity.’ ” 

“Well, if Bob can tackle as well as he 
has done,” remarked Slade, “he’ll make 
the team the first year. One tackle and 
he pulled down a farm!” 


ded. 


ee was burgeoning, birds were 
atwitter, flowers abloom, when Bob 
Barton, preparing to leave for summer 
school, went over to the O’Neal home to 
say good-bye. Each passing month had 
found the two families more intimate. 
Work on remodeling the old Jones home 
had begun. Snugly reposing in his pocket 
was enough of his own earnings, won by 
his club work, to pay Bob’s way dur- 
ing completion of his high school work. 
Katie still had a year to go, when it was 
planned that she should enter the college 
of agriculturé at Cardwell to study do- 
mestic science, perhaps taking the two- 
year course. 

The air was sweet with the incense of 
spring. Dusk was closing in, but Bob 
could mark the furrow of upturned 
loam, black and fertile, giving promise 
of abundant yield. The old farm was a 
place of beauty and abiding peace. 
Something caught hard at his heart as 
he looked back and thought that here 
was a home, a place to live in always, 
to return to and find loved, ones waiting. 
The well wishes and good-byes of Mr. 
and Mrs. O’Neal were warm and sin- 
cere. With no son, this stalwart and 
wholesome young man had become very 
like one of their own home. 


Out ,on the vine-covered porch where 
they had first met not so many months 
before Bob and Kate stood for a final 
good-bye. A bit shy, sweet as a wild 
rose, Kate listened to her friend’s 
stumbling protestations of thanks. “What- 
ever I may be able to accomplish,” said 
Bob, “I will owe to you. You woke me 


(Concluded. on page 18) * 
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perfect ams and jellies 


every time . 


WHEN making jams and jellies by the old- 
fashioned, long-boiling method, even the 
most experienced housewives find that, using the 
same kind of fruit inthe same way, they get a 
jelly texture one time and a syrupy failure the next. 


The reason is that fruits vary greatly in the 
amount of jellying substance they contain. Some 
contain the jellying substance before they are 
fully ripe, but it decreases as they ripen. Others 
lack the jellying substance entirely. And very few 
fruits have enough to jellify all of their juice. 
That is why, by the old-fashioned method, you 
had to boil away half your fruit juice before this 
jellying substance was concentrated enough to 
jell the remaining juice. 


Certo has changed all this 
Bice is the natural jellying . substance, 


taken from fruits in which it is abundant, 
concentrated, refined and bottled for your con- 
venient use. 


With Certo, you can use any fruit you like, 
when it is fully ripe and its flavor at its best. Just 
one or two minutes’ boiling is enough! Your fruit 
jells perfectly every time. Never another failure! 

And your jams and jellies will look better and 
taste better because the short boil with Certo 
saves the natural color and flavor of thefresh fruit. 





50% more glasses of 

jam or jelly because 

you have not boiled 
the juice away 


Ask your grocer for 

Certo. A book of 

nearly 100 recipes for 

delicious jams, jellies 

and marmalades is 

under the label of each 
bottle 


SEND 10¢ for trial half-size bottle— 
enough to make 6— 10 glasses of jelly, de- 
pending on the recipe used. Beautifully 
illustrated booklet on ‘‘Jams, Jellies and 








Marmalades’’ — free! 








Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 55, Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
(In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont.) 

Please send me postpaid trial half-size bottle of Certo with the new book- 
let in color. I enclose ro cents (coin or stamps) to cover postage. 


PN. .  o. cnacaceuaak asepesneecdnabeneias 
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Top White 
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ALABAMA 


For Sale—40 to 120 acres of land Bessemer 
Bi per acre. Suitable 1 subdivid- 
ing or-farming. Good terms, Address P. 0. Box 338, 
Brewton, Ala. 








Me 


For Sale.—Pecan grove just beginni 
trees in fine shape on 
located on 


Stuart nuts. 


pound. w color or White 
Bermuda Onion seed, $2.50 per pound. Large White 
$1.50 per pound. Crystal Wax, 
The prices good for the season. 
Cottongim’s Seed 
Store, Atlanta, Ga. 


[POULTRY AND EGGS 








Three 
490 acres of nice level land and 





tate near Union Springs, Ala. “Sues. w. T. 

Edwards. 

140 acres, la. 40 acres high 
any crop. 70 cultivation, 30 timber 

worth $1,000; 15 acres fish pond, 25 feet deep; plenty 

fish; 4-room ~— ¥ lemwe oats wf 


in, F--t-g Ala. 
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BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
Big, — Italian + mg = TSe each; 12, $7.80. Also 
York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 








oo ape ae Bee Hives on the market. Send 
fe senciapue. The Stover “Apiaries, es, Tibbee Station, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Thorsby, Ala.—For sale, most sightly lot in Thors- 
by. Midway ~ ome Bir and 

; acres, with or without mali 
cottage. pA (grade and high), and 
three mh within two blocks. Deep well. Electric 
current; excellent location for hotel or private resi- 
dence. Address Thorsby Institw 














man’s Corn Harvester, man’s price—only 
$25 a bundio. ne attachment, Free catalog 
showing pictures harvester. Process Co., Salina, 


Kansas. 





KODAK FINISHING 


Kodak vantgans by Mail.—Films developed 
to W. W. White, Drawer 1112, or 








Free developing of roll filma. High glossy prints, 
3c to 5c. Bromberg & Co., authorized Eastman agents, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Roll Filma Developed Free.—Film packs developed 
lic; prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio, Box 1311, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Kodak Films ee sample, 10c. Roll de- 
veloped, six prints, 25c. Six posteards, 25c. Commer- 
cial Studio, Box “SATA. Carthage, Missouri. 

MOTORCYCLES 
Bargains.—Used, rebuilt; guaranteed. 
Shipped on approval. —s free. Floyd Clymer, 
818 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


OF INTEREST To WOMEN 
































CENTRAL The home of water . 
ALABAMA 6sstrawberries, pecans, peanuts, 
corn, vetch, soybeans. On 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes al- 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 





ARKANSAS 
Four farms, half in trade. Burford, Zinc, Ark. 











Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
ds, $6.25, Nundred “un. “Catalog” free. Mathis 


Farms, 


Accredited Chicks 6c up—Loweat — in 15 years; 
12 varieties. World’s best strains. Free cata- 
log. Booth ae Box 742, Clinton, Mo.. 


Capper Ships C.o.d.—White, Brown Leghorns, heavy 
mixed: 100, 3s: English White, Buff Leghorns, An- 
conas, $8. 50; Rode Barred, White Rocks, Black Min- 
orcas, $9; Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $10; 
assorted $7.50. Capper Hatcheries, Elgin, Iowa. 


LEGHORNS 


Tancred pullets; ten, twelve weeks old, 85c ms | $1. 
Write Palmetto Poultry Farms, Rock Hill, S. 

















Northeast Arkansas is calling you to diversified 
Corn, hay, wheat, fruit, cotton, livestock. 

Hardwood company selling finest land. FE 

The Vail-Donaldson Co., Jonesboro, 


FLORIDA 








3 hicks, 


Tancred Single a White ipo — and* 
cockerels, 10 weeks old, $1 each. Seelhorst, 142 
Gorden Ave. (Powderiy}, wR Ala. 
Hollywood-Tancred White Leghorns, eight, ten, twelve 
weeks cockerels and pullets; priced low. Yearling lay- 
ing hens half price. RB. E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va. 








10 acres ed farm, cows, 100 
$1,500; part cash, terms. Would rather sell stock 
and ve purchaser year’s rent for care of farm. G. E. 
Rt, 1, Bunnell, 


| PLANTS E 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 
Tomato and Cabbage ~~ c.o.d., $1 per 1,000. 
E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 


Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; 
a a. Cae 














Tomatoes $1; Bermuda 
Quitman Potato Co., 








Million plants, leading varieties Cabbage, Collards, 
Tomatoes: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, Pepper $2; all 
prepaid. Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, Va. 

POTATOES 





inspected Rico 


Government Porto Potato plants: 
$1.50, 1,000. W. B. McGlohon, B Ga. 


Summer Sale Tancred Strain White Leghorns.—Cock 
birds direct from —— Farms, $2.50 and $5; year- 
ling hens ay 50 an eight and ten weeks old pul- 
lets $] and $1. 10. Write Douglas Farms, Cordova, Ala. 


PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 


| LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
__ Berkshire _ Digs. l. H. Robertson, Gloster, 
CHESTER WHITES | 
Registered Chester White pigs. Bogey Hollow 
Purvis, Miss. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered cholera immane Dus Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, 

















Miss. 























Com jon formula, 50c. — white skin. 
Mrs. Campbell, Meridianville, 
PATENTS 
Inventions arg bag have you? Adam 
fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St.. St: oe ae 
Patenta.—Write to. B. P. Fishburne (a 
linean), Registered Patent lanoe, 582 Meat Bide. 
Washi D. C. Honorable methods. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Learn m Telesrapby. —Pay tuition part cash, balance 
after are f= nes and have secured position. 
PFT-1 McCool Telegraph & Business College, San- 
dersville, Ga. 
TOBACCO 





Homespun Tobacco.—Write for free ompiee and 
special prices. Tet SM Dept. = Hickory, Ky. 








; 
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COTTON CO-OP MAILS 
$850,000 
+ 


Piscean totaling $850,000 as another 

payment on cotton of the 1926-27 
pools were mailed to members of the 
Alabama Cotton Association late in June. 
They represent approximately two cents 
per pound on the cotton in the short- 
time pools, bringing the total payment 
for the season up to 12 cents per pound, 
basis middling white cotton. 


In making this distribution the asso- 
ciation continued an annual custom. By 
codperative selling, farmers receive about 
60 per cent of the value of the cotton 
when they deliver it, provided they re- 
quest this advance. Later other payments 
are made as sufficient funds accumulate 
from sales. This has been the plan un- 
der the old five-year contract but the new 
agreement makes it possible for members 
to receive a larger portion of their money 
at the time they deliver their cotton. 


Although the partial payment plan re- 
quires that farmers wait for part of their 
money, it appears better in the long run 
for them. No doubt those who receive 
checks out of the recent distribution of 
$850,000 will testify that this is true. 


The Alabama association is carrying 
20,000 bales in long-time pools by re- 
quest of the members. None of it has 
been sold and the officials say that in 
selling it they will be guided by the 
wishes of those members who own it. 

P. O. DAVIS. 








Tobacco. —Good, Chew 3 pounds 
$1; Te as Mh 3 pounds ‘50e; 5, T5c: 
ion *. 25. Farmers, Mayfield, 
oe Toa Tobacco. — 5 pounds 
$1; 10, $1.75, 


‘Smoking: 10, $1.50. rue free. Pay 
when a received. United Farmers, Bardwel Ky. 


‘Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best | wae joie mel- 
low red leaf chewing: 5 gees OS: 10, $2.50. Best 
smoking, 20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 
Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten 
picked chewing, $2.20; ten 
either grade free. I appreciate business, 
satisfaction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. 
so“: Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster, M. 
) 


WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 


Fleming, 











Wanted.—A few Fox Squirrels. A. H. 
Orrville, Ala. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


.- Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
get permanent government position. Write him 
Tremmodiasany, 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert — 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The 
you is small. No negroes ‘ booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 21, Nashville, 











Tenn. 





: Porto Rican Potato planta, 75¢c per thousand. Guar- 
=: prompt shipment. G..L. Steedley, Baxley, Georgia. 
rte Rico Potato plants; treated, rey $1.25 
thadegnd mailed ; sand expressed ; $4.50; 
10,000, ae: 25,000, $17.50. Major Coons Plant 
Farm, Rt. 1, Gainesville, Ga. 





Registered Durocs.—All ages a sex; cholera im- 
mune. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. S. Latta, Somer- 
ville, Tenn. - 


AGENTS WANTED | 





ESSEX 
paond thrifty registered Eesex piss. EA Aldridae, 








Genuine Porto Rico Potato plante. a ready. 
$1.25 per over 5,000 at $1. class 

plants, full count, prompt shipments - Ps. quar- 
anteed. We are reliable, have your banker look us 
up. kmericen F Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 





6 ££ CG 
Registered and grade 0. I. C. White Chester pigs. 
cows and on a. reasonable prices. R-N Farm, 








Schroer’s Reliable Piants.—For immediate oe. 








POLAND-CHINAS 








Fruit for Sale. a wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, _ Beot 25, ane 

Get our case. . Perfumes 
and p* 5, xm. Fay * LaDerma 
Co., Dept. BB, Louis. 





Salesmen.—Earn your traveling expenses selling 
auto specialties. Small — required. Good profit. 
I. W. Hopkins, Wiggins, 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
mes, toilet necessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 




















Potato genuine, treated and inspected Porto Rico, 
Early umph, Big Stem Jersey, Jersey Sweet and Spotted Poland Chinas.—Bred sows and young stock. 
tn age Rie gt 1,000; see. af and do not W. D. Wilbanks, Bamhurst, Ga. , 
class p) only, make prompt pment, 
substitute, Pay little more and HEREFORDS 
want and you need, Schroer io al- Registered Hereforda—150 in herd. Lamberts, 
. Darlington, Ala. 
STRAWBERRY JERSEYS 

Klondyke, Aroma, Gandy; assorted: $3 per 1,000, Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 

postpaid. Marler Nursery, Dayten, Tenn. herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 





NURSERY STOCK 
Fruit and Grnamentel Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
‘oncord Nursery, Dept. Concord, Ga. 








Large stock. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan — ornamentals. 2 


Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
permanent. .profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. Largest growers in the world. Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Peach trees $5.00 per 100 and up; Apple trees $7.50 
per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct to 








For Sale.—Registered Jersey oy calves from best 
blood lines. Prices reason encourage breeding 
of purebred Jersey cattle in Meteeee Spring Lake 
Farms, Robert Jemison, Jr., Birmingham, Ala. 


“SHEEP 
Shropshire and Southdown sheep. 
ie, Tenn. 


Seviervill 
Wanted.—Two purebred good woolle Al 
a. 


bucks. C. E. Compton, Rt. A, Mobile, 








Fox Brothers, 





Shropshires.—Ramsa and —— for sale. Sired by 
Tmported Buttar rams. for wool and mutton. 
Owen Thomas & Sons, heond Hill, Va. 






































New Lindbergh book, sample 20c. Bibles, maps, re- 
Fast sellers All best lines. 
Catalog free. 


ligious 
liberal terms. Huse Sales Co., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 





a a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample peckees free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

A PAYING POSITION OPEN 

to representative of character. Take or- 

ders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. 

income. Permanent. Write now. 
TANNERS SHOE MFG. CO. 
7-252 C St., Boston, 


Our new household device washes and dries 
po cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Complete 
half yg Bs f 


Over 
Brush Works. 305 rd St., Fairfield, 


Summer work for farmers, teachers 
fruit i ornamental trees and help 
more fruitful and beautiful. Ask 
salesmen, Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Mass. 





























rubs. Free catalog in colors 
essee eveland Fine Rat Terrier pups for sale, $5 and $10. E. C. 
ee ~~ eS ¥5 Snoterase. Seottsboro, Ala. an — 9.00 «oy. Steady wast, Ay 
proposition. udson car ir o workers. 
English Shepherds; blacks and browns. E. Write quick for offer before territory is snapped 
| SEEDS a nlckets, “Wincald.” Kansas ete Sie See sir, Seters, wertier esos 
Coon Hounds Wanted.—I want buy the best- Ohio. 
CLOVER a —— io tion sand. be found, WE. Bi, Drinket—New way soft drink, 1%c Der glace. De- 
Crimson Clover seed in a 10¢ ioe pound ri Pisgah, J. E. Williams, Selmer, Tenn. pea pwn by — ag eg ged 
Ala. Shipping point Scottsboro, Turner. 
Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on pacakage sent as sample 10c. M. T. Swann, Mgr., 
ry aaa ‘ of deus _Inarections on Sesting, care snd Brentwood, Md. 
For Sale—Lookout Mountain seed Irish potatoes. Write for free cae folk Mier eee oe Ament —$13.80 daily in ‘advance (ewor proof) in- 
V. H. Jockisch, Greensboro, Ala. 1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. No capital or qxvettonee, a me Your rot ba 
bonus des. sans e wae ae . 
Tia eet BF poe A ie a waa | MISCELLANEOUS | ieeeetnaWesaey ‘Comoeie, oad” $608" cincinsal 
Bweet Clover, 95% pure, $5.50. Bags free. George Ohio. 
~ UTO SUPPLIES If you are worthy of the name and not 
A ng SB a GE Be for 








Automobile Tires. —Guaranteed wee ae 
stock; nobby tread. Cord clincher, 30x3. $4.50 
tread cord balloon, straight side, 
parcel post; pay when 


ng BH 


$5.25. Nobby 


Es 





us thirty days and earn fess than 
bluffing? Then answer ; = a. and 


for on sight. 
The best a aa Og in America today. Write 
Tom Walker, Depe 177, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








| UNDER THE FOUR-H FLAG | 





(Concluded from page 17) 


up Kate, when I was asleep. You made 
me ‘ashamed, then you encouraged me. 
You even had your father coach me so 
I could make the team.” 


“If I did anything to help you, Bob,” 
replied Kate, “I am glad. But both of 
us owe more to club work than to any 
other thing. If one gets into the real 
spirit of the 4-H they just have to do 
their best. I wanted you to make good.” 


“There's just one thing I never could 
understand,” remarked Bob with the 
denseness of boyhood, “and that was the 
interest you showed in Hal Carson. He 
didn’t need any encouragement. I don’t 
understand that.” 

Katie’s laugh was a silver chime. “No, 
Bob,” she said, “you probably don’t un- 
derstand.” 

“But why?” Bob insisted. 

“Because,” answered Katie and with 
that genuinely feminine explanation Bob 
had to be content. 

“Tt will be lonely away in school this 
summer, Kate,” observed. “Will 
you write to me?” 


.“A good secretary always takes care . 


of her correspondence,” said the prim 
Kate, but suddenly her lips were quiver- 
ing, her eyes downcast. “It will be lone- 
ly here, too, Bob. Good-bye.” 


A WARM handclasp, an answering 
word of farewell, and Bob Barton 
swung down the road toward his home, 
where Father Barton waited to take him 
to the. station for his trip away. Bob’s 
heart was very full, but still the deeps 
within him thrilled to a future bright 
with promise. Years at work on the 
farm, his chosen profession, years in 
school where the tools of his brain 
should be sharpened as sickle upon whirl- 
ing stone. Then finally home and loved 
ones for the long stay in which he hoped 
to measure to the full standard of citi- 
zenship. There was a shy smile on Bob’s 
lips as he visioned a cottage in the grove 
even as prophesied by his friend, the 
Squire. 

Bob stopped and looked back. A white- 
clad figure at the gate waved final part- 
ing. As Mother Barton kissed her son 
good-bye and the old Squire took his 


hand it seemed that a subtle somethirig — 
Bob 


had changed the boy into a man. 
Barton, a knight in shining armor, was 
traveling the highway of dreams secure 
in the love of those dear to him. 


(THE END) 
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PRESERVING EGGS FOR USE 
IN THE FALL 


A‘ egg prices are still low, why not 
put up a few eggs in waterglass for 
home use next October, November, and 
December, if you have not already done 
so? If you are going to put up eggs it 
should be done while eggs are still cheap. 
The method is simple; it is not much 
trouble and it is mexpensive. The fresh, 
new-laid eggs are merely placed in a 10 
per cent solution of waterglass and kept 
there until ready to be used in the fall. 
The waterglass closes up and seals the 
pores of the egg shell, prevents evapora- 
tion, and keeps the egg im good condition 
_ for 8 or 10 months. 

The correct name for waterglass is 
sodium silicate. It can be purchased at 
almost any drug store and generally costs 
about 40 or 45 cents a quart, or much less 
than this in‘larger quantities. As a quart, 
made into a 10 per cent solution by mix- 
ing with 9 parts of water, will preserve 
15 dozen eggs, the cost will be about 3 
cents a dozen. 

The Preservmg Process.— A _ five- 
gallon earthenware or crockery jar makes 
the best container. A five-gallon crockery 
milk churn is ideal. The size is not im- 
portant except that with a large container, 
such as a barrel, there is danger of some 
of the eggs being broken by their own 
weight. A number of smaller jars will 
take more of the solution. Never use 
metal tubs or cans as the solution may 
rust them so that they will spring a leak. 








It is absolutely necessary that eggs 
which are to be preserved be perfectly 
fresh, and it is preferable that they be 
infertile. The fresher they are the bet- 
ter, and where possible place them in the 
solution the same day they are laid or 
the day after. The shells should be clean 
and of good texture. Never try to pre- 
serve an egg that has the slightest crack. 

Assuming that you have gotten a milk 
churn or some other similar container of 
five-gallon capacity, wash it out thor- 
oughly with scalding water. Then boil 
the water to kill impurities, allow it to 
cool, measure out nine quarts and mix in 
one quart of waterglass. The eggs can 
be placed in the jar and the solution pour- 
ed over them, or the solution can be put 
in the jar first and the eggs let down care- 
fully so as not to crack the eggs. If 
you do not have enough eggs to fill the 
jar, eggs can be added each day until the 
jar is filled, with at least four inches of 
the solution above the top layer. It is 
best to place the eggs with the small 
ends down. 


Put on a cover of some kind or tie a 
piece of cloth over the top to keep dust 
and dirt out and to hold down evaporation. 
Place the jar in the cellar or in some 
other cool place away from the kitchen 
stove. Examine every month or so and 
if some of the solution has evaporated 
add more water which has been boiled 
and cooled. No more waterglass is need- 
ed as it does not evaporate. 


Using Eggs Preserved in Water- 
glass.—These eggs can be used at any 
time. Dipping out a few when needed 
does not disturb the others. Keep the lid 
on so that dirt will not fall in the jar. 
Some people pour a little melted wax 
around the edge of the lid which seals it. 
While not necessary, this is a good plan 
as it prevents evaporation. 


When boiling a waterglass egg, punch 
a hole in the big end with a pin, other- 
wise it will crack, as the pores of the 
Shell are closed up and the shell cannot 
expand when heated. 


Waterglass eggs should not be sold as 
fresh eggs as they will not be equal in 
quality to a new-laid egg. An egg pre- 
Served for six or eight months will have 


In the Poultry Yard 
Edited by J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





aid Sal 


a white which will be thinnner than a 
fresh egg, and the white may have a 
slight pinkish tinge, The yolk will be 
slightly flattened out when the egg is 
broken in a dish. Waterglass eggs can 
be used for any purpose that fresh eggs 
are used. While not as good as fresh 
eggs they are often far superior to the 
cold storage eggs bought in the stores 
during the fall and winter months. 

If every farmer would preserve at least 
30 dozen eggs this year for home use he 
would be sure of having eggs to eat next 
fall when his hens are molting and eggs 
are scarce and high. What few eggs his 
hens lay next fall can then be sold at 
fancy prices without depriving his fam- 
ily of eggs. 

A. F. GANNON. 


| SELL SURPLUS HENS EARLY | 


HEN sold in early summer will 
bring in more than a hen sold in 
October, poultrymen often say. 

To test the truth of that statement, 
particularly as it affects culling the loaf- 
ers, Ohio poultry extension specialists 
present this example on the basis of last 
year’s prices: 

“A Leghorn hen weighs four pounds. 
She was worth 28 cents a pound or $1.12, 
on June 7 last year. On October 11 this 
same hen was worth 19 cents a pound, or 
a total of 76 cents. She was worth 36 
cents less simply because of a lowering 
of price. It would be necessary to make 
a profit of 36 cents on that bird in the 
four months from June to October to 
pay for her depreciation in value.” 

Prices generally go that way every 
year, the university poultrymen point 
out, hence the necessity for culling the 
loafer hen* early. 








“Another reason,” says Paul Zumbro, 
one of the specialists, “is that culling 
lowers your feed costs. That Leghorn 
hen would eat approximately 25 pounds 
of feed in the four months, which would 
cost from 60 to 70 cents. 

“The hen stops laying the first of June. 
She is not sold because the flock owner 
is too busy, or it is thought she will lay 
later in the summer. Summer comes and 
the hen is still out of production. Octo- 
ber comes and the hen is sold to make 
room for pullets. On this one hen the 
poultryman has lost 36 cents for depre- 
ciation in price, and 60 cents for feed.” 


| DIVIDE YOUNG FLOCK WHEN | 
| SIX WEEKS OLD | 








HEN chicks reach six weeks of 
age, it’s time for cockerels and pul- 
lets to go their ways separately. 

“Both pullets and cockerels will grow 
better if they are in separate quarters,” 
say poultrymen of the Ohio Agricultural 
Extension Service. 


“If you have sufficient brooding space,” 
the poultrymen at Columbus suggest, 
“separate the cockerels from the pullets 
as soon as you can determine the sex. 
They should be separated when they are 
six weeks old, and at most they should 
not be over eight to ten weeks of age. 

“Many of the cockerels will be large 
enough to be sold as broilers at that 
time. The rest should be put by them- 
selves and grown to broiler size as soon 
as possible. 

“If breeding cockerels are to be saved, 
save about twice as many at this time 
as will be needed, so as to allow for a 
second selection in the fall when they 
are mature. 

“Select the quick maturing birds 
which have bright eyes, broad backs, 
deep bodies, and relatively short legs. 
These few selected breeders may be al- 


transporting more 
than a million cars in one 
week was accomplished for 
the first time in the cur- 
rent year during the week 
ending March 12th., a total 
of 1,005,715 cars having 
been moved by the steam 
transportation lines of the 
country between March 
5th. and 12th. 

Million-car weeks did 
not occur last year until 
late in May; and 
in 1925, not un- 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 





























bettering of previous rec- 
ords is very tangible evi- 
dence of the efficiency of 
operation, and the con- 
stant striving on the part 
of the railroads to improve 
their service to the ship- 
ping and traveling public. 
Such continued co-opera- 
tion by the shippers, as 
made the above record 
possible, will enable the 
carriers to handle their 
peak loads with less de- 
lay and greater 
general satisfac- 
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LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 








bya tailoring house. 


BIG MONEY IN SPARE TIME 


You can easily earn $50.00 a week in 
fine 
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FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 














Christian Herald—Woman’s World 
The Progressive Farmer ............ 
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P-U-L-L-E-T-S 


50,000 purebred pullets and cockerels, all 

ages, from bleod-tested, state- 

flocks. Seven strains of White 

and other popular breeds. Quality high- 

er, prices lower than ever before, Write 

for 48-page illustrated catalog and price 

list free. Also practical poultry book = 

customer. (Riverside Chicks will be hatch- 

this summer and fall.) 

& POULTRY FARM. 
KNOXVILLE, FENN. 





RIVERSIDE HATCHERY 
R. F. D. Ne. 4-B, 














100% alive, prepaid. Bloodtested. 50 100 600 1000 
Leghorns 0 50 

Barred Boeke .....cccesccesevee % be i 5-4 +0 
Reds. bei Wh. Rocks, Ane. a 65.00 a 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box iG,  BRENHAM, TEX. 


Black Giants, 


Rocks and Jers : 
HARRIS’ HATCHERY, Box F, Petham, Ga. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
Now half price. Thousands of eight-week-old Pullets. 
Also Hatching Eggs. Trapnested, foundation 
stock, egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 egg contests. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 


and guarantee satisfaction. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 





























Acclimated Chicks ¢Pullets 


Prompt shipment, postpaid. 
White Leghorns, Assorted ....$2.75 $4.50 $ 3.00 
Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes 3.25 5.50 10.00 
8 to 12 week pullets, 70c and up. Our cat 

eye-opener, DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Spotted Poland - Chinas 


Registered Spotted Poland China for sale, 
Double inoculated. 7 to 9 weeks $15.00 each. 





Ballard & Wells, P.O. Box 153, Cullman, Ala. 











lowed to run with the pullets.” 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 








Kellys 


are built 
to deliver 
service 


“Kelly dealers everywhere 
—there must be one in 


merely a given amount 
expectation of a certain 


- Kelly-Springfield tires 


always will be built to 


General Motors 





deliver the kind of service you hope to get. 


When you go into a store and put down your 
money for a tire, what you really are buying is not 


of rubber and cord but the 
number of miles of service. 


Whether you get it or not depends upon whether 
the tire you buy is of a reliable make. 


always have been built to 
They 
deliver that kind of service. 


Kellys cost no more than other good tires. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


Bldg. New York 





KELLY 


SPRINGFIELD 
PNEUMATIC 





TIRES 








Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 








days from date of order, we will refund cost 
purchased (mot to exceed an aggregate of $1, 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer ad- 
vertisements RELIABLE, If in writing ad- 
vertisers and ordering goods the subscriber 
says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsat- 
isfactory transaction to us within thirty 
rice of article 

on any one 


advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 


sentation in our advertising columns. 


We cannot 


try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 

‘ business houses and their patrons, however; nor 

does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


THE PROGRESS 


IVE FARMER 











RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 


you want without work, worry 


or expense. Water from a well 


costs you nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 

is so small that it need never be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 

ga work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 


The Auto 
“SJ self-oiling. 
tightly enclosed 


-Oiled Aermotor is completely 
The double gears run in oil in a 
gear case which holds a year’s 


_ supply of oil. When the mill is running the oil 

circulates through every bearing. Every moving 
part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 
and wear are practically eliminated. 


Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 


operation. : 
information write 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


é 


Their merits are known the world oves’ For further 


AERMOTOR CO. 
DES MOINES OAKLAND 


DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS 





PLEADING 


She—“I’m afraid I can’t marry you.” 
He—“Oh, just this once.”—Pitt Panther. 


CORRECT, SIT DOWN 
Salesmanship is the art of making yourself 
believe that polite refusal is an excuse to 
go on arguing.—Akron Beacon Journal. 


CORRECTLY NAMED 
Tillie—“What would you call a man who 
hid behind a woman’s skirts?” 
Willie—“A magician.” 
PASS ON THE LEFT 
Brown—“I hear Jones is letting the rest 
of the world go by.” 
Greene—“Retired, eh?” 
Brown—“No, bought a used car.” 


A LIGHTED SEARCH 
Two little urchins were watching a barber 
singe his customer’s hair. 
“Gee,” said one, “he’s hunting ’em with a 
light !’"—Chaperon. 


A POOR INVESTMENT 


Abie—“‘Poor Ikey, he has gone crazy.” 

Pat—‘How come?’ 

Abie—“Vy, he bought a score card at the 
football game and neither side scored.” 


GAINED NOTICE 


Sonny had just returned from his first at- 
tendance at Sunday-school. He beamed proud- 
ly as he announced that the minister had 
spoken to him. 

“Well,” said his father, 
to you?” 

“He told me to keep quiet,” replied sonny. 


ENLIGHTENED 

A Sunday-school teacher had been enlight- 
ening her class upon what constituted wick- 
edness, and at the close of the lesson she ad- 
dressed one of the scholars: “Rosie, do you 
know what wickedness is?” 

“Yes, teacher,” replied Rosie, “though I 
didn’t until I came to Sunday school!”—Bap- 
tist Courier. 

REASON ENOUGH! 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, of New York, tells 
this one: A lady once brought her sweet- 
heart to me and requested that they should 
be married then and there. I demurred, be- 
cause the gentleman was slightly ‘elevated.’ 
“Why don’t you bring this man when he’s 
sober?” I inquired. “He won’t come when 
he’s sober,” was her answer. 

THERE’S A REASON 

Johnny was playing with his toys on the 
floor. I wondered why Sister wasn’t playing 
with him, as we had no company that day 
and they always played together. 

“Where is Sister, Johnny?” I asked. 

“She’s in the yard,” he answered oblig- 
ingly. 

“Why isn’t she in here?” 

“’Cause she’s out there,” he 
unconcernedly as he played on. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By yf P. ALLE Y— Copyright, 1927, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc, 


“what did he say 


answered 











TROUBLE WID ME MAKIN’ 
A SPEECH WEN I STANDS 
UP To TALK MAH MIN’ 
SETS DowNn!! pad 





ANOTHER REMARK: BY HAMBONE 

Pahson ‘low he wa'n’t th’owin’ dat 
sarmon at me, pertic’lar, dis las’ pas’ 
Sunday—he jes’ talkin’ to.de rank en 
defiled uv de chu’ch!! 


{)'Scoveres- 


—not by Columbus, but by 

the Ford owner—a new way to 

save $25 or $30 on repair bills from 
broken crankcase arms, by installing in 
his car a Pioneer Engine Support that 


costs only $300 


The Pioneer Engine Support keeps 
the crankcase in a tight grip that pre- 
vents crankcase arms from breaking, no 
matter how rough the roads; sets per- 
manently those already broken; lessens 
vibration, squeaks and rattles; keeps 
nuts, screws and rivets from loosening. 

Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions, 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y, 


Pioneer *. 
Engine 
Support 


TIGHTENS FORD 
CHASSIS 














I should be killed! 
Bee Brand Powder or 
Liquid kills Flies, Fleas, 
Mosquitoes, Roaches, 
Ants, Water Bugs, Bed 
Bugs, Moths, Crickets, 
Poultry Lice and many 
other insects. 
Powder 


10c and 25c 50c and 75c 
50c | $1.00 $1.25 


eS ee 


O 





Liquid 


Pai od 











Biggest Values 
Lowest Prices 


sf Write for our money- 

saving offer on ““REO” 

: y/ Cluster Shingles, V-Crimp, 

. Corrugated, Standing Seam, 

Po fi */ ’ Painted or Galvanized Roofings, 

er, ye Sidings, Ceilings, Wallboard, Paints, 

4 Ready-Made Fire-Proof Garages, 

a Farm Buildings, etc. Permanent, easy 

to install, economical. 

BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 

We own our own sheet mills and manufacture the 

finished product. Not a dollar to divide with 

anybody. Edwards Roofs are weather-proof, 

lightni f, fi f. Outlast three ordi- 





t. 
Write today! Get our low 
FREE prices and free samples. Save 

Roofing Book No. 174, or for 
Gi Book. 
SAMPLES & THE EDWaaps MFC. co. 


pary roofs, bringing big saving in 
money, get better quality, 
lasting satisfaction. Ask for 
3 
Roofing Book 774 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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